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Chicago and New York 


Can Meat Packer Get Economical Distribution 
for Quick-Frozen Packaged Meats? 


“Can the average packer afford to enter the packaged hard- 
chilled meat field?” was a question discussed in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of September 27. The discussion is continued here. 


After a packer decides he can 
produce packaged frozen fresh 
meats, how is he to make sure 
these meats will reach the con- 
sumer in the same condition they 
leave the packinghouse? 

Assuming he has solved the 
problems of production, and can 
see a promise of good business, 
how are distribution difficulties to 
be overcome? 


Most retail meat dealers are not 
in sympathy with the new meth- 
od of preparation of meat cuts, 
and have little disposition to co- 
operate in their distribution. 

As a consequence the bulk of 
these products are being sold 
through other types of stores, 
which means that the meat sales 
in such stores are reducing the 
meat dealer’s business by just 
that amount. 

Through the period in which 
these meats are acquiring a foot- 
hold in distribution it might seem 
that the packer’s interest in his 
packaged frozen meats must ex- 
tend beyond the packinghouse. 

Any investment he may be in- 
clined to make in equipment for a 
retail market must necessarily be 
kept at a minimum. In fact, all 
the packer is interested in doing 
is starting the retailer on the way. 

To do this, some kind of tem- 
porary partnership between pack- 
er, retailer and low-temperature 
case manufacturer has been sug- 
gested as a way out. 


There are many cases where 
this will not be necessary. Each 
packer must survey his own situ- 
ation. 


In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
September 27, 1930, Carl F. Kolbe outlined 
some of the less expensive methods of 
preparation and _ distribution of hard- 
chilled meats, having in mind particularly 
the packer who is limited in the invest- 
ment he is prepared to make. 

In the following article Mr. Kolbe dis- 
cusses some of the less costly methods 
of securing proper temperatures in retail 
markets handling these perishable prod- 
ucts, where immediate investment in me- 
chanical refrigeration is not possible. 


Equipping the Retailer 
By Carl F. Kolbe.* 


The packer must consider his refrig- 
eration requirements in retail stores 
from many angles, and recommend 





*Mr. Kolbe is associated with the Kolbe 
Instant Freezing Systems, 








Frozen Meat Cases 


In promoting retail sale of 
quick-frozen meats five types of 
cases are suggested for experi- 
mental purposes: 

1. Insulated, unrefrigerated stor- 


age box, in which frozen product 
preserves itself for 24 hrs, 


2. Mechanically-refrigerated case, 
small or large. 

3. Storage or display case, re- 
frigerated with solid carbon dioxide. 

4. Similar case refrigerated with 
frozen brine units. 

5. Case refrigerated with ice and 


salt. 
Most of these are temporary, 
economical substitutes for use 


during the experimental period 
of distribution. Others may be 
adopted as most economical and 
efficient for permanent use. 




















whatever type of equipment seems 
least expensive, and yet will produce 
the minimum of results required. 


A packer’s first thought might be to 
consider whether or not he would be 
satisfied to merchandise quick-frozen 
packaged meat without supplying the 
retailer with equipment other than what 
the retail store may now have. Or per- 
haps he might consider the advisability 
of selling in food stores which have no 
better refrigeration than an ice box 
used for butter or other perishables. 


This would be risking the reputa- 
tion of his product to start with. 

Before discussing types of equip- 
ment, it is in order to point out that 
the refrigeration requirements of a case 
will depend largely on the amount of 
surface exposed on the case through 
which heat losses will result. There 
are, of course, other factors of im- 
portance. But if the exposed surface 
was limited, or in other words if a 
smaller case could be used, the refrig- 
eration requirements would be mini- 
mized. 


What Type of Package? 

For this reason a type of package 
should be adopted quick-frozen 
meats which confines the largest weight 
of cuts within a given package of a rec- 
tangular shape. 


for 


It is evident that blocks of cut por- 
tions of meat packaged and pressed 
into a regular shape before freezing 
will occupy less space in a refrigerated 
case. On the other hand, meat cuts 
which are first frozen and then wrapped, 
because of their rigid form, are packed 
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very loosely, and might require from 33 
to 100 per cent larger space. 

It is obvious, too, that cuts packaged 
tightly in block form with no air spaces 
between them will thaw much more 
slowly in a refrigerated case, or in 
transit, than will loosely packed cuts 
of meat. 

There are also the other disad- 
vantages of greater oxidation and des- 
sication involved in handling the in- 
dividual loosely-packed frozen product. 

Assuming for the moment that the 
distributor is unwilling in his first sales 
experiment to provide an investment of 
at least $1,000 per case for mechanical- 
ly refrigerated display units, he may 
resort at first to refrigeration facilities 
of a greater inconvenience than he 
would have with up-to-date equipment. 

Substitutes for Display Cases. 

His first thought would probably be 
of a dispensing cabinet of well-insulated 
qualification, but with no display fea- 
tures, which he might construct in his 
own shops. Such a case, with inside 
dimensions of about 20 by 36 in. and 
18 in. deep, would possibly hold 100 lbs. 
of packaged assorted cuts of meat froz- 
en in the compact block form. 

If such a case was properly insulated, 
the amount of heat-transmitting surface 
of the box would be relatively small for 
the capacity, and would limit the 
amount of refrigeration to be supplied 
to a minimum. As there would be a 
great deal of refrigeration stored up 
in the product, it might not thaw per- 
ceptibly for the first twenty-four hours, 
if care was exercised in keeping the dis- 
pensing case openings closed. 

Such a non-refrigerated case hardly 
would be satisfactory to an exacting 
distributor or retailer, as some of his 
product would undoubtedly be thawed 
or partially thawed before it was sold. 
The type of refrigeration required, then, 
is the next thought to be considered. 

An electrical or mechanical unit is 
obviously the finest solution to this. 

Electric or Mechanical Units. 

A large case could be operated at a 
power cost of perhaps five cents per 
day. In a small case a low capacity 
type of electrical unit could be used and 
a comparatively inexpensive dispensing 
case would be provided, as compared 
with the cost of the most modern large 
display cases. An electrical unit could 
be used on a different case later, if the 
distributor wished to change to an im- 
proved type of case. 

Such a box also could be refrigerated 
with a daily charge of solid carbon 
dioxide. This type of refrigeration 
might work out satisfactorily in a 
small case having a minimum of heat 
losses. But in a recent experiment with 
cases without display features, which 
were about twice as large as the case 
mentioned above, the cost during warm 
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INEXPENSIVE FROZEN MEAT CASE. 
This drawing illustrates one type of case that may be built and refrigerated 


with cane of frozen brine. 


It has 1,000 lbs. or 33 cu. ft. capacity, with baked 


enamel front and sides and linoleum top. The 10 “zerotors’” are containers of frozen 


brine. 


Such a case may be a “blind” case with no display, or the solid doors might be 


replaced with doors containing three layers of glass. 


have the back of the case solid glass. 


Another method would be to 


Should the packer find it desirable to service 


such a case, it is claimed this could be done at little expense over delivery costs, 
as the cost of freezing the brine cans would be very small. 


Drawing copyrighted by Tyler Kay Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


weather ran up to a minimum of 75dc 
per day. 

The cost of servicing should not be 
under-estimated. Solid carbon dioxide 
was purchased at 4c per pound at a 
distant city, and with transportation 
and heat losses was invoiced at cost to 
the stores at 74%c per pound. The cost 
of the refrigerant. would obviously be 
less in a center where this refrigerant 
could be purchased at 4 or 5c per pound, 
and where no losses would be experi- 
enced by shipping. 

Other Means of Refrigeration. 

It seems that there are but four suit- 
able means of refrigerating a case to 
below freezing temperatures. We have 
already discussed mechanical refrigera- 
tion and solid carbon dioxide; the other 
two possibilities are the use of salt and 
ice; and last, a similar condition usually 
known as frozen brine. 

Crushed ice and sodium chloride 
(common salt) have been used for 
many years, not only to keep ice cream 
in a frozen condition in retail cabinets, 
but it is still actually used to a large 
extent in a commercial way for the 
freezing of fish. 

Salt and ice mixtures can be made 
so that the melted brine is as low as 
approximately 3° F. above zero. Thus, 


it is capable of maintaining a low tem- 
perature in a cabinet if it can be effi- 
ciently used. Its use in ice cream cab- 
inets has already been proven satisfac- 
tory, if the question of labor of servic- 
ing, the daily removal of melted salt 
and ice and possible added costs over 
electrical refrigeration are ignored. 

A “blind” dispensing cabinet capable 
of holding about 75 lbs. of meat was 
recently tested out with a charge of 
fifty pounds of ice and a fifteen per cent 
by weight of common salt mixture. A 
temperature of 24° F. was maintained. 
The storage container was filled with 
frozen meat, which remained in & 
frozen condition for two days with this 
one charge of freezing mixture. 

Risks With Ice and Salt. 

The product, while in a still solid 
condition, was undoubtedly very near 
the thawing point at the end of two 
days. If a fresh charge of salt and ice 
had been added the second day, it would 
undoubtedly have maintained the meats 
at well below 30° F. This cabinet was 
far from being ideal in construction. 
It contained several heat runners, such 
as all-metal-covered plugs over the dis- 
pensing section, and in an effort to 
keep the case investment down, three 
inches of celotex was used for insula- 
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tion, rather than more suitable ma- 
terials. 

Because a salt and ice case to hold 
100 lbs. of meat can be constructed with 
volume production for a cost of about 
$30, it probably will be considered by 
some distributors who wish to do their 
experimenting on a low investment ba- 
sis. The daily salt and ice cost of a 
case to hold about 100 lbs. probably 
could be estimated to not exceed 25c 
per day. Ice companies might be in- 
duced to contract to supply any group 
of stores and to perform the service of 
removing the old brine and putting in a 
new mixture of salt and ice, making 
that service unnecessary on the part of 
the distributor when the frozen meats 
are delivered. 


Sealed Cans of Frozen Brine. 


Another means of refrigerating such 
a case would be to use sealed cans of a 
frozen liquid, such as calcium chloride 
brine, with a melting point around zero 
Fahr., so that the product could be kept 
in a frozen condition. 

One expert in this type of refrigera- 
tion claims that a sealed can holding 
ten pounds of frozen liquid refrigerant 
will hold eleven cubic feet capacity of 
properly-insulated space at well below 
the freezing point for 24 hours. If two 
such cans, or one 21-lb. can, were used 
and exchanged daily at this rate, it 
might provide sufficient refrigeration 
for a case holding 100 lbs. of meat, as 
mentioned above. 

This plan would require a double sup- 
ply of cans of refrigerant, half of which 
would be in the display cases and half 
of which would be at the plant being 
refrozen. This would necessitate some 
bother to service the case, perhaps cen- 
siderably more than involved in deliv- 
ering solid carbon dioxide. It is likely 
that at least three times the quantity 
of frozen liquid by weight would be 
required as of solid carbon dioxide for 
the same refrigerating effect. 

It must be pointed out that if cans 
of ordinary calcium chloride brine, for 
instance, were refrigerated in the plant 
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to 10 deg. below zero and the brine 
in the container was frozen to a mushy 


ice, the refrigeration stored within the 


can would be expressed chiefly in the 
ice formation rather than in its low 
temperature. It is the melting of the 
ice within the can or the heat of fusion 
of the ice which represents most of the 
refrigeration. 


Used in Other Lines. 


Little actual experience has _ been 
published relative to refrigerating dis- 
play cases by this method, but this sys- 
tem is being widely used for refriger- 
ating trucks and ice cream cabinets. 
The cost of freezing cans of calcium 
chloride brine to a slush ice consistency 
would be very little, and it is possible 
that the refrigerating cost, exclusive of 
delivery, would not be over five cents 
per case per day. 

This method is, in effect, the same as 
refrigerating with ordinary ice, except 
that a different mixture must be used 
to create a freezing point considerably 
below the 82 deg. thawing point of the 
food products. The objection of thaw- 
ing ice is obviously eliminated with the 
refrigerant sealed in cans. 

Is It a Real Saving? 


Any of these ideas will have some 
objectionable features. A big disad- 
vantage is that they provide no display 
feature, although an attractive case 
without display features will often at- 
tract the attention of the customer to 
the product. 

The sole advantage of providing any 
but the latest models of refrigerated 
display cases lies in the greatly reduced 
investment, for it is possible that fif- 
teen or twenty small dispensing cab- 
inets without mechanical refrigerating 
units could be provided for the cost of 
one large mechanically-equipped low- 
temperature display case. 

Aside from the speculative stand- 
point, we can be reasonably sure that 
no packer or distributor wishes to botk- 
er with any equipment but the best 
improved modern display cases. 





ONE MODERN DISPLAY AND STORAGE CASE FOR FROZEN FOODS. 
This is one type of case recognized as desirable for use in the retail market 


handling packaged frozen meats. It is the 


kind of case whose installation in many 


instances may call for the financial cooperation of packer, retailer and case manu- 


facturer. 
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WRAPPED UP AND READY. 


Packaged meats, either fresh-cut or 
quick-frozen, get quick acceptance from 
the consumer when attractively wrapped 
and properly displayed in the store. 


The daily refrigeration cost, aside 
from depreciation, of a modern display 
case will probably not exceed the cost 
of any less suitable substitute, if all 
the costs are figured. 


It is, no doubt, also true that a 
proper display case would increase the 
sales more than enough to justify the 
added investment, subsequent deprecia- 
tion and repairs. 

It would relieve the distributor of 
much extra servicing work in connec- 
tion with delivering to the retailer. 

The modern electrical display case 
would be an asset from an appearance 
standpoint to the retail store, and per- 
haps be the means of encouraging the 
retailer to more quickly handle the 
frozen product. 

Financing Modern Display Cases. 


The large companies engaged in dis- 
play case manufacture might offer 
financing programs to make it easy for 
the distributor to own or sponsor the 
cases for the retailer without great in- 
convenience. 

None but the best equipment will 
eventually be used. The pioneers, how- 
ever, who will be first on the market 
with this quick-frozen product—those 
who have faith enough in frozen foods 
to put in the equipment for manufac- 
turing the product—will perhaps carry 
on experiments with substitute refrig- 
eration equipment until they have ex- 
perience enough to prove beyond doubt 
to their conservative business judgment 
that a tremendous investment for 
themselves or in behalf of the retailers 
is not speculative, considering the 
profits to be derived. 

Display case manufacturers can do 
much to sponsor the sale of quick- 
frozen foods by close cooperation with 
pioneers in frozen food distribution. 

Further discussion of this subject of 
efficient retail distribution of quick-frozen 


packaged meats will appear in later ~ pe 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE 
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Facts On Meat Distribution Brought Out 
in Packers’ Decree Hearing 


Government officials, leaders in agri- 
culture and competing packers have 
been witnesses during the past week 
on behalf of Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company in their petition for 
modification of the packers’ consent 
decree. 

This modification would remove the 
restrictions now prohibiting them from 
participation in food distribution on 
equal terms with competitors in the 
food field. 

Testimony in behalf of the petition- 
ers is being heard by Justice Jennings 
Bailey of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. The 
began on October 7. 

Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture testified regarding federal- 
inspected establishments and the method 
of supervision in these establishments, 
also as to the number of animals 
slaughtered each year and the wide- 
spread nature of the 
service. 


hearings 


market news 


Market News Service Benefits. 

Charles A. Burmeister, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, said that 
more than 10,000 miles of leased wire 
are used during trading hours in trans- 
mitting livestock market reports. A 
summary of each day’s livestock trad- 
ing is prepared each afternoon and 
mailed out to all who desire it free of 
charge, as well as weekly summaries. 
Attention was also called by govern- 
ment officials to the widespread dis- 
semination of such news by radio sev- 
eral times each day. 

The object of presenting this testi- 
mony was to show that this market 
news service makes it impossible for 
any packer to manipulate the market 
artificially. 

Dr. Frank W. Miller, head of the 
packers’ and stockyards’ division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, testified as 
to the regulation of packing establish- 
ments and stockyards. Dr. Miller said 
that all federally-inspected packing 
establishments are required under the 
law to render annual reports covering 
their financial transactions. The activi- 
ties of the packers in selling their prod- 
ucts, as well as in the purchasing of 
livestock, are investigated by the de- 
partment. 

Outlet for Canned Fruits. 

H. C. Merritt, jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Pacific States 
Corporation, a fruit-growing company, 
urged the use of the meat packers as an 
outlet through which canned fruits, par- 
ticularly canned peaches, can be dis- 


tributed. He stated that peaches for 
7,009,090 cases of what would have been 
20,000,000 cases of canned peaches were 
thrown on the ground and permitted to 
rot this year, primarily because of the 
lack of a distributing agency. 

California now produces approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of the world’s 
canned peaches, Mr. Merritt said. “It 
is not a question whether the present 
wholesale distributing system can 
handle all our peaches. It is a fact 
that they are not doing it.” 

Clifford V. Gregory, editor of “Prairie 
Farmer,’ who appeared on behalf of 
the packers, was questioned by the 
government attorney, Harold B. Tee- 
garden, as to the influence of cutting 
meat at centralized points by the pack- 
ers for distribution to distant places. 

Cut Prices—Increase Consumption. 

Mr. Gregory said that if the packers 
operated centralized meat cutting 
plants “the necessity for expert meat 
cutting in retail stores would be elim- 
inated.” Another result, he said, would 
be the lessening of the spread between 
the wholesaler and retailer. This would 
be important to the farmer, since “nar- 
rowing the spread may result in lower- 
ine the price to the consumer, which 
would encourage greater consumption.” 

Mr. Gregory was of the opinion that 
there are too many retail stores, and 
that by increasing the output a smaller 
number could handle the retailing of 
foods. 

Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., and former presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, testified that it is feasible to 
employ trucks in the shipment of meat 
products up to 75 and in some cases 
100 miles. “There has been a great 
increase in motor truck delivery in re- 
cent years,’ Mr. Mayer said. “How- 
ever, for the longer hauls use is made 
of railway facilities for which refrig- 
erator cars are leased.” 

Trade Ethics Good. 

This portion of Mr. Mayer’s testi- 
mony followed that of government 
officials showing that the growth of 
surfaced roads facilitating transporta- 
tion has been general throughout the 
country within the last decade. In 1929 
there were 662,435 miles of surfaced 
roads, compared with 387,038 in 1921. 
The number of trucks and commercial 
cars in the same period increased from 
979,904 to 3,379,854. 

Testifying further, Mr. Mayer said 
that in his opinion there is no oppor- 
tunity for any packer to get control 
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of the packing industry in the United 
States, because of the widespread in- 
terests involved. “The large buyer of 
livestock has no particular advantage 
over the small buyer,” he said, “because 
no discount is made in the market for 
quantity buying.” 

His own company, Mr. Mayer said, 
has seen no advantage in entering into 
the retail business because it sells to 
retailers and feels that it would not be 
to its best interests to compete with 
them. 

Frank A. Hunter, president of the 
East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., said that the packing industry is 
a highly competitive industry. Among 
the competitors of his own company, 
Mr. Hunter said, are Armour and Com- 
pany and Swift & Company. “How- 
ever, the competition is of high class 
and we have no complaint to make 
about the ethics of the trade. As far 
as I know, none of the packing com- 
panies are practicing coercive methods 
with their purchasers. That is, they 
do not compel the purchase of one com- 
modity in order to buy another. 

Livestock Men for Modification. 

“The present trend in the packing 
industry is against the larger packers. 
The growth of the chain store system 
plays into the hands of the small rather 

(Continued on page 33.) 











PACKER HAS CHEF ON HIS STAFF. 


George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
have recently added to their staff of food 
specialists Jean Louis Vernet, former 
chief steward of the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Mr. Vernet was born in 
France and trained under famous Euro- 
pean chefs. In this country he _ has 
served in famous eating places like Rec- 
tor’s in New York and the Duquesne 
Club in Pittsburgh. For cight years he 
was chief steward for the United Hotels 
Company of America. Mr. Vernet will 
supervise the flavor-sealing process in the 
Horme! testing kitchen. 
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Packer’s Price List Holds the Secret 
Of His Profit or Loss Showing 


Why is there so much “red” on 
packers’ books ? 

The old, old question rings out 
as packers prepare to get together 
for their annual meeting. 

One packer, after buying his 
ticket for the Chicago trip, makes 
these points in a letter to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We must have better merchandising. 

Profit is in the price we get for Our 
product, not the price we pay for hogs 
or cattle. 

Product price is determined by con- 
sumer demand, consumer purchasing 
power. Why isn’t raw material price de- 
termined the same way? 

What’s the use of cost figures if we 
don’t act on them? 

It’s fine to know product costs, but 
much more important to know meYrchan- 
dising costs—and to be governed by them. 

Uneconomical merchandising 
methods cannot yield profits. 

Get out your RED and GREEN 
pencils. This packer suggests 
what to do with them: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In a few days the packers of this 
great country will meet in annual con- 
vention to renew old friendships and to 
ways and bringing 
about a most satisfactory condition in 
the industry. 


devise means of 


This is not a new idea, but one estab- 
lished long ago, and as one views the 
many changes that have been wrought 
in methods of distribution, of sales, etc., 
it makes one wonder if all these 
changed conditions can be met, and 
properly, so as to bring to the industry 
its proper place in the economic world. 

What Determines the Price? 

In these times of marked changes in 
both commodity values and methods, it 
seems obvious that some definite plan 
should be formulated to eliminate waste 
of energy. This energy should be so 
directed as to place the earning power 
of the industry in its proper relation to 
capital investment and to insure an ade- 
quate return to those in whose hands 
the business direction rests. 

This, in our judgment, can be done 
only by elimination of practices that are 
unprofitable and unsound. And _ this 
calls for the development of a definite 
plan. 

The basis of this plan is better mer- 
chandising. 

This does not necessarily mean better 
and more attractive packing, nor does 
it mean more rapid service in delivery. 
These things are important, but what 
we really must attain is a profit com- 
mensurate with the service rendered. 


It has long been a fact that no other 


basic industry affords so little in profits 
and so much in risk as does this great 
packing industry. 

Packer Must Know Costs. 

Surely any man is worth his hire— 
and the meat packing industry, with the 
risks involved and its great capital in- 
vestments, should have its share of 
earnings. Better merchandising is 
therefore not so much how we do it, so 
long as it is done properly and economi- 
cally, but rather how we arrive at the 
cost of doing it. 

Many efforts have been made to fig- 
ure costs in our industry and all this 
has done much to tell us strange and 
startling facts. This is commendable, 
but until we can act upon facts so 
gained, we are a long way from a sound 
merchandising system. 

It is well known to the packing fra- 
ternity that the price of hogs does not 
regulate the price of lard, nor does it 
in turn regulate the price of ham or 
bacon. What really determines the price 
we obtain for this finished product is 
the demand for it and this, in turn, is 
determined by the ability of the public 
to buy. ; 

Therefore would it not seem that the 
demand for the finished product should 
determine the value of our raw ma- 
terial—hogs, cattle, ete.? 


ee 
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Packers have for months figured cut- 
ting bench costs and then totally dis- 
regarded them. This means, then, that 
in a large measure the packer depends 
upon the Creator to see that the right 
color of ink shall be used in his bal- 
ance sheet. 

Shut Their Eyes to Facts. 

To know your costs is a great and 
powerful factor in the success of any 
business. But to know your merchan- 
dising methods, to know their costs, to 
know just what part of your sales are 
burden and where this line stops—this 
requires constant personal supervision. 

There is a pulse in this industry that 
is just as evident as that of your own 
body. And if we are to feel it or sense 
it we must realize one thing—that any 
merchandising method that is not eco- 
nomically based cannot yield profits. 

Better merchandising staris in the 
pens, passes through the plant, and 
rests very heavily upon the desks of the 
sales managers and others who O. K. 
prices. 

Get a red pencil and then a green 
one. On orders that are sold below 
your list use the red pencil. On those 
where your full prices are obtained use 
the green one. See which dominates. 

You will then realize what it means 
to say that some packer price lists are 
joke books. 

Better merchandising means careful 
intelligent price making. This will help 
to put things to right. 

Yours for intelligent merchandising, 

MIDWEST PACKER. 





Packers’ Convention and Industry Con- 
ference Programs Are Complete 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers will convene its first session Mon- 
day morning, October 20, at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Remarks by F. S. 
Snyder, Chairman of the Board, the an- 
nual report by President Wm. Whit- 
field Woods, an address by John A. 
Kotal, Secretary-Manager, National As- 





THEY EVEN COME BY AIR. 


sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, and 
the awarding of gold and silver buttons 
will feature the opening session of the 
convention. 

At the session on Monday afternoon, 
October 20, in addition to the Institute 
Plan Session, there will be an address 
on “Trends in the Live Stock Industry” 
by E. S. Bayard, who is editor of the 
Pennsylvania Stockman and Farmer, 
and an address by J. O. McKinsey on 
“Current Trends in Business”. 

“Merchandising” will be the general 
subject of the session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 21. Among the talks to 
be made at this session will be one by 
A. H. Morrill, President of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, on “Trends 
in Merchandising Meat in Chain 
Stores,” and by H. C. Bohack, presi- 
dent of the H. C. Bohack Company, on 
“Fresh Packaged Meats.” There also 
will be several other interesting talks 
at this session. 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 


and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony’ Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 




















WHAT DOES “C, A. F.” MEAN? 


What does the term “c. a. f.” mean? 
A packer who sees this used frequently 
in his DAILY MARKET SERVICE reports, 
writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are subscribers to the DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE and frequently see certain prices on 
product quoted c. a. f. Just what does this mean? 

The term “c. a. f.”—or “cafe,” as it 
is commonly pronounced in the trade— 
has no legal definition, but it is gen- 
erally understood to mean “charges and 
freight,” and is defined as follows: 

Under this quotation the seller must 
furnish cars, either railroad or pri- 
vately owned, which shall be 

Suitable for transportation of the 
product sold; 

Properly cleaned and equipped to re- 
ceive the product; 

Initially iced and/or pre-cooled in ac- 
cordance with buyer’s instructions; 

In apparent good order and condition 
to protect the goods under reasonable 
and normal handling by the carrier. 

He must place goods on or in the 
cars; 

Secure any necessary freight contract 
or shipping permit; 

Secure railroad bill of lading, same 
to be endorsed “lighterage free” if so 
requested by buyer, provided this can 
be done without additional expense to 
seller; 

Pay, or allow, freight and cost of 
icing and re-icing, between point of 
shipment and destination; 

Be responsible for any loss of or 
damage to goods until they have been 
placed on or in cars and bill of lading 
secured from carrier, seller not being 
responsible for delivery of goods at 
destination. 

The buyer must assume any expense, 
shrinkage, loss of, and/or damage to 
goods after seller has fulfilled his 
obligations as above. 

a oe - 
URUGUAY CATTLE SLAUGHTER. 


The cattle kill in Uruguay for the 
1929-1930 season just ended totaled 
1,363,727 head, compared with 1,271,512 
for the 1928-1929 season. The sheep 
kill this year was twice as large as that 
of the year previous, totaling 2,284,201 
head. 

The kill in frigorificos in Montevideo 
for August and September totaled 106,- 


561, and the abattoir kill for the same 
period, 80,585. 
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WATERBURY SUCCEEDS CARLSON. 


E. S. Waterbury, with 35 years’ ex- 
perience in the meat packing industry 
—all of which was spent in two firms— 
has been officially appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of pork operations of 
Armour and Company. He succeeds 
the late Henry C. Carlson. 

Mr. Waterbury’s packinghouse career 
dates back to 1896, when he started to 
work for Morris & Company in the Chi- 
cago plant as a clerk in the lard depart- 
ment. Through transfers and promotions 
he finally entered the canned food de- 
partment. There he became assistant 
and later manager of the department. 

His next move was to the provision 
department as assistant manager, and 
eventually he was selected by President 
Edward Morris as his assistant. Just 
before the purchase of Morris & Com- 
pany by Armour and Company in 1923 





PICKED A SMART PORK MAN. 


E. S. Waterbury, recently appointed 
vice-president in charge of the pork di- 
vision, Armour and Company. 


Mr. Waterbury held the position of 
sales director of that company. 

After the acquisition of Morris by 
Armour he was assigned to special work 
in connection with the coordination of 
the personnel of the two companies. In 
January, 1924, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager of Armour and Company 
at Omaha, Nebr., and remained in this 
capacity until several months ago, when 
he was called to Chicago to take over 
Mr. Carlson’s duties as head of the pork 
division during the latter’s illness. 

Mr. Waterbury is widely known in 
the industry, not only for his ability 
but also for his most genial personality. 
He has been a regular attendant at the 
conventions of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, having missed only 
two in twenty-four years. 

a 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities ? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


October 18, 1930, 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


During the first nine months of 1936, 
sales of 53 chain systems of all kinds 
totaled $2,904,181,652, an increase of 
1.65 per cent over the sales during the 
similar period of 1929. The September 
sales of these companies totaled $310,- 
535,660, a decrease of 4.16 per cent 
compared with September a year ago. 


McMarr Stores report sales of 
$7,063,601 for September, 1930, com- 
pared with $7,293,888 in September, 
1929. Total sales for the nine months 
ended September were $64,960,880, 
against $63,475,497 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. 


First National Stores report sales 
amounting to $10,200,759 for the five 
weeks ended September 27, 1930, com- 
pared with $10,016,930 during this time 
in 1929. For the 28 weeks ended Sep- 
tember 27, sales totaled $54,657,333, 
against $51,319,524 in 1929. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
has moved its general produce buying 
office from Cincinnati to Chicago. 
Headquarters have been opened at 718 
Produce Exchange Bldg. 


The Clarence Saunders Corporation, 
with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn., 
has increased its capital stock from 


750,000 to $5,750,000. 


— 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
October 15, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
prices on October 8, or nearest previous 
date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Oct. Oct, 
Oct. 15. —Oct.15.— 15. ' 
ane. eather Sh Sake: MAaee “NESS, SQaNR 2 
eccces 18 18 18 29 
Amer. i &L. 200 3 3 3 3 
SS eee 100 19% 19% 19% 20% 
Amer. Stores 5,100 40 39% «= 40 41% 
Armour A...... st 4 3% 38% 4 
Do. occccec cdl, 400 28 2% 2 25 
Do. Pfd. 700 52 52 2 54s 
Do. Del. Pra. 1,400 75 73% 75 76 
Barnett Leather 300 2% 2 3 2% 
Beechnut Pack. 900 52% 48% 52% 2 
Bohack, H. C.. 300 68% 70 
Brennan Pack... 1... .ccce cocce coves corse 
DO. Bececscee Sawbe Jeesae. deene 19 
Chick ©. Oil; 800 15% 15% 15% 15% 
Childs Co...... 4,600 39 381%, 38% «42 
Cudahy Pack. 1, 400 41 41 41 41% 
First Nat. Strs. 7,200 46% 45% 45% 50% 
Gen. Foods.....83,200 52% 50 52%, 52 
Gobel Co....... 9,700 6 5 6 5% 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 230 119% 119% 119% 119) 
Do. New..... 150 204 195 200 
Hormel, G. A.. 150 28% 28% 28% 28 
Hygrade Food.. 3,000 4% 4 4 4\ 
Kroger G. & B43, 700 8 26% 25 25% 27% 
Libby MeNeill.. 8,050 12% 12% 12% 13% 
MeMarr Strs... 2,300 11 10% 11 12 
Be, Mr ns cscs veces sence” egase 4%, 
Mickelberry ... 400 14 13 14 14 
M. & H. Pfd.. 350 26% 26% 26% 5 
Morrell & Co... 2,600 51% 51% 51% 52% 
Be A ee, noe aecaa egos 5s 
Nat. Leather. . 100 1 1 1 1% 
Nat. Tea. *27,800 18% 17 18%, 20% 
Proc. & Gamb. 14,600 68% 7% 68% 68% 
Rath Pack..... 250 «21 21 21 21% 
Safeway Strs... 7,900 6354 62 625, 68 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 80 95% 951% 95% 94 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 490 103 102% 1038 98 
Strauss R. Strs. 1,409 9% 9% 9% 8% 
Swift &Co.,New 6,200 29 285, 285 209° 
Do. Intl...... 10,900 32% 30% 82% 825% 
SE  Wans sudo, -vetsd saces sees wv 
rN OE, ocak Seas saa .. 85 
U. Mg ——- . 8,300 6% 6% 6% 7% 
. 2,000 113 11% 11% 12 
a ‘=: Pra. 400 72% 724% 724% 77 
Wesson Oil. . 4,800 25% 24% 25% 24% 
ee, Bescesss | 3,300 54% 544 54% 56 
Wilson = Co... 2,6°O 8 2% 2% 3% 
Do. . 20 T% 7% TM, 7 
Do. Pra. hope 26 7000 «41 40 40 42% 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 

Chairman of the Board—F. 8. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, _ Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 

Treasurer—Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; an . S&S Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas BD. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. . Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F, Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reducing Handling Costs 

One of the needs in meat plants is 
better methods of transporting product 
from operation to operation and from 
department to department. 

The meat industry was a pioneer in 
mechanical handling. The traveling 
chain for moving carcasses was a fix- 
ture in many plants before many other 
industries had begun to think about ap- 
plying power to transport material in 
course of processing. 

Re- 
cently the slat conveyor has been 
adopted generally in pork 


Chutes came into use early. 


cutting 
rooms, and gravity conveyors are used 
to a limited extent. Here progress has 
stopped for the ntost part. The hand 
truck is still the most important means 
for handling meats. 

Moving product within the plant, and 
from plant to branch houses and retail 
outlets, is an expense that adds noth- 
ing to the quality, attractiveness or 
salability of the merchandise. Any sav- 
ing that can be made in this expense 
is a clear gain and can be added direct- 
ly to the profit side of the ledger. 

Saving transportation costs in the 
plant is largely a departmental problem. 
To get low handling costs there must be 
proper layout of equipment and location 
of operations in their relation to one 
another and to the work to be done. 
Without proper layout there is criss- 
crossing and back-tracking of product, 
with loss of time and effort and un- 
necessary expense. The best layout is 
that permits 
through the plant by the shortest route 


one product to move 
in the least time. 

Plans of deparments showing loca- 
tions of machines and points of process- 
ing operations, and lines to show just 
the course taken by products in their 
travel through the departments, is the 
first step taken by one packer in his 
effort to reduce transportation costs. 
His next will be to relocate machines 
and processing points so that product 
travel will be reduced to a minimum. 
With this accomplished, equipment to 
move the product at the least expense 
will be considered. 

Many modern aids to lower handling 
and transportation costs find little ap- 
plication in the meat packing industry. 
Hand and_ electrically-operated lift 
trucks, mechanical conveyors, industrial 
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tractors, electric hoists, insulated truck 
trailers, improved coal and ash handling 
equipment, and other similar devices 
might profitably be studied to determine 
just how they could be applied to reduce 
meat plant handling costs. These de- 
vices are finding profitable application 
in many industries, and no doubt some 
of them could be used to make worth- 
while economies in the meat plant. 
—— en 


Feed Grains and Drouth 


Prospects for more corn for hog and 
cattle feeding were improved with the 
government estimate of October 10, 
which increases the crop some 64,000,000 
bushels to a total of 2,047,000,000 
bushels. The oats crop is also increased 
some 20,000,000, to a total of 1,411,- 
000,000 bushels. 

These grains, plus a total wheat crop 
of 840,000,000 bushels and a barley crop 
of 328,000,000 bushels, give promise of 
furnishing a sufficient allotment for the 
livestock of the country. 

The drouth scare of the summer 
seems to have shrunk to rather mod- 
erate proportions, when the country as 
a whole is considered. Granting that 
there are bad spots and that the corn 
crop is not large, the total of grains 
produced this year and those held over 
are certain to furnish plenty of feed. 

Some thinkers attribute 
slow recovery of business to the exag- 
gerated reports of drouth. Only re- 
cently Franklyn Hobbs, director of 
research of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, said in addressing a group 
of business men that the business 
pickup has been much smaller than was 
anticipated, the principal reason for 
this being exaggerated drouth reports. 


business 


Fortunately for the meat packing 
industry, it has not permitted itself to 
be unduly influenced by these reports 
of feed shortage. Every effort has been 
made to keep thinking straight regard- 
ing the extent to which the drouth situ- 
ation might affect livestock marketing, 
and evidently the effort has succeeded. 

The packers are closing a year that 
was unusual only in that smaller re- 
ceipts of livestock did not result in 
increased prices. The opening of their 
new year promises equally uneventful 
conditions, except that improved public 
buying power can be anticipated. 
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October 18, 1930. 


Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Dry Cure Bacon Trouble 


A packer making dry cure bellies 
says that about half of them when 
taken out of the curing boxes are cov- 
ered with a slick, slimy pickle, instead 
of a thin one. He writes as follows: 
Elitor The National Provisioner: 

Our cellar man has reported to us that about 
50 per cent of the dry cure bacon that he is re 
moving from the boxes now is covered with a 
slick, slimy pickle instead of being thin as it 
should be. 

We have checked up pretty thoroughly on this, 
and can not see any reason why this should 
happen. If you can give us any information on 
this we will greatly appreciate it. 

If this pickle is really slimy it is a 
rather unusual condition, and one which 
it would be difficult to account for, ex- 
cept as arising from impurities in the 
curing ingredients, or in the fact that 
the curing boxes were not scrubbed out 
well before a new batch was put in. 

Of course, the pickle on dry cure 
bellies is a thick pickle. It is formed 
by the juices from the meat in combi- 
nation with the curing ingredients, and 
would not be nearly as thin as a regular 
sweet pickle. 

Further correspondence with this 
inquirer developed the fact that the 
company has a clean, dry spice room 
where the curing ingredients are kept. 
They are mixed there every day before 
going to the curing cellar. After the 
dry cure boxes are emptied they are 
scrubbed out with hot water and some- 
times the inside of the box is rubbed 
with paraffine oil before putting in the 
new batch. 

This arrangement would seem to 
insure clean spices, although if the 
spices contained impurities before go- 
ing into the spice room careful handling 
in the plant would not help. Chemical 
analysis would of course indicate any 
impurities. 

This inquirer says the boxes are 
scrubbed out with hot water. He does 
not say whether or not they are wooden 
boxes. In this case it would be well to 
dry them out thoroughly in the sun 
before using again. If they are galvan- 
ized iron boxes this, of course, is un- 
necessary. 

His hogs are chilled from 24 to 36 
hours before cutting, and the bellies are 
left out in the curing cellar another 24 
hours before curing at a cellar temper- 
ature of 37 to 39 degs. 

It is not necessary to hold the bellies 
24 hours after cutting and before 
curing, provided the hogs have been 
chilled to 36 degs. in the body of the 
ham. As a matter of fact, it is better 
to get the product into cure promptly. 


This packer uses the following curing 

ingredients for his fancy bacon: 
6 lbs. saltpeter, 4.11 p. c. 
40 lbs. refined sugar, 27.40 p. c. 

100 Ibs. salt, 67.49 p. c. 

For some brands of bacon he uses 
3% Ibs. of this mixture to 100 lbs. of 
green meat, for others 4 lbs. The usual 
practice in the industry is to use 5 Ibs. 

If other packers are not having 
entirely satisfactory results with their 
dry cure bacon they may wish to check 
up on some of these points. 

— —-Ye----- 

DRESSING A BEEF CARCASS. 

Carcass beef sells chiefly on _ its 
good looks. What ruins the looks of a 
carcass? How should the carcass of 
a “splitter” work to prevent this? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 


Curing S.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 








Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing S. P. 
Meats.” 

a et er ees fee ee ee 
OPE a. 0000.6 00-6608 c de ewes en nbees 
i a ere Serre. ye oy eoccee 




















Quick-Curing Corned Beef 

How is corned beef for canning given 
a quick cure? A subscriber who has 
heard of some such practice says: 
Elitor The National Provisioner: 


We have heard of a new method of curing | 
which canned corned beef in ‘‘ones’’ 


NV 
is cured in 
an hour and a half, and in ‘sixes’? in eight 
hours. We may not have the time just right but 


it is somewhere near. Can you tell us about this? 


Is there a het nitrite pickle which will do the 
trick? 

A good deal of corned beef for can- 
ning is being given a rapid cure. The 
meat is parboiled for approximately 20 
minutes at 180 degs. This shrinks it so 
that it will not shrink later when proc- 
essed in the cans. The cook water is 
recovered for meat extract. 

The dry cure is applied to the meat, 
and it is then placed in the tins and 
processed. A nitrite mixture is used in 
this cure because immediate results are 
desired, and in so short a cure no time 
is available for the nitrate to be re- 
duced to nitrite. 

The processed the usual 
length of time. This does not mean that 
the cure is actually consummated in a 
very short time, as curing actually con- 
tinues while the cans are in storage. 
The assumption is that the canned 
goods are seldom used immediately 
after being packed and shipped. 

The above is designed only to give 
the experienced corned beef packer 
some general principles on which to 
work in perfecting a quick cure for his 
beef. The inexperienced should not 
undertake to can quick-cured corned 
beef on the basis of this data. 

es 


Milk Powder in Sausage 

A sausagemaker complains of milk 
powder creating a dust, stating that he 
has difficulty in handling it with ease. 
He says: 


cans are 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


We have trouble with milk powder. It is hard 
to dissolve. and if we use it dry it creates a dust 
Can you give us any information on the best 


method of handling this product? 

It is assumed that this sausagemaker 
wants to use the milk powder in sau- 
sage. If so, it should not be dissolved, 
but mixed with the seasoning. After 
thorough mixing, it is added to the 
meat in the silent cutter or in the 
mixer. When handled in this manncr 
a good milk powder should not create 
an objectionable dust. 

It is very difficult to dissolve milk 
powder in water without having lumps, 
unless there is some means of whipping 
up the powder and water. 
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To Harden Lard 


A West coast packer is receiving 
complaints that his lard is not hard 
enough and asks if he could add beef 
fat to harden it. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


lately, on account of competition with pressed 
lard, we are having complaints that our lard is 


not hard. We use long fat and leaf lard and 
other fat trimmings in its manufacture. Our 
steam cooking tank holds 1,500 lbs. and our net 


return is about 1,200 Ibs. 
Would you recommend adding good beef fat, 
or stearine, and in what proportion? 


This packer could add a little good 
oleo stock or oleo stearine to his lard 
to harden it. He could try about 10 per 
cent of oleo or about 4 per cent of oleo 
stearine. The difference in the hard- 
ness of the product will be evident 
immediately, but this will have to be 
watched carefully to be sure that the 
right amount is added so as to avoid 
getting the lard too hard. It will take 
a little experimenting to find just how 
much should be added to get the right 
consistency. 


If this packer sells his entire output 
within the state and there is no state 
regulation against it, it will not be 
necessary to indicate that beef fat has 
been added. This, however, is required 
in federal inspected houses, as product 
from such houses can always be shipped 
interstate if desired. 

Lard stearine may be used instead of 
either oleo stock or oleo stearine. In 
this case it would not be necessary to 
indicate that lard stearine was added. 

This packer’s trouble with soft lard 
may be due to the method of handling 
and if he does not already have a lard 
roll it may be advantageous to install 
asmall one. This can be done at rela- 
tively low cost. 


fo 


Branding S. P. Meats 


Trouble with the brand on S. P. meats 
causing wrinkling is being experienced 
by one packer. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


Would you please send us any information you 
have on branding S. P. meats? We find that 
branding them after soaking causes the skin to 
wrinkle and makes the brand hard to read. When 
is the proper time to brand meats? We have an 


electric brander. 


In branding meat the usual practice 
is to place the meat, after it is washed, 
skin side up on the table, then go over 
it thoroughly with a bell scraper to dry 
it and to remove all trace of slime or 
seurf. This will put it in the best pos- 
sible condition for branding. 

The electric branding iron should 
make a clean and attractive mark. If 
ink is used, care should be taken to see 
that the ink is of proper consistency, 
so that the brand will show up clearly 
on the dried surface. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The trouble this packer is having 
may be due to the fact that the iron is 
too hot, which might cause the skin to 
pucker or wrinkle. Some resistance, 
such as an electric light globe in the 
circuit, might be tried to reduce the 
heat. 

Some packers use indelible ink. Im- 
mediately after washing the meat is 
dried by scraping and the brand is ap- 
plied with a rubber stamp. It is then 
dried or set by heat, although it can 
be allowed to dry without artificial 
heat. In any event, the ink should be 
dry before the meats are handled fur- 
ther, to prevent smearing. These ink 
brands show up clearly after the meat 
has been smoked. 

- —-e—-— 

CHECK UP ON TRADEMARKS. 

The life of a trademark is 20 years. 
Packers having trademarks for longer 
periods would do well to check up on 
their expiration dates and file applica- 
tion for renewal within 90 days of these 
dates. The Institute of American Meat 
Packers suggests that companies which 
have acquired subsidiaries or which 
have merged with other companies may 
wish to go over their trademark regis- 
trations for the purpose of determining 
whether assignments of the registra- 
tions have been recorded in the Patent 
Office. 

oe * oo 

Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask “The 


Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 











How’s Your Tank 
House? 


Don’t let inedible offal lie 
around the plant for hours 
before it goes to the tank. 

If you do the place will 
smell to “high heaven.” 
Cook everything prompt- 
y 


Where the plant is small 
and accumulation slow, ar- 
range the kill so that offal 
can get to the tank in a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

Don’t think, just because 
you don’t notice the smell 
around your plant, that no 
one else does. 

The tank house can give 
the whole plant a bad name 
if improperly operated. 

Keep the plant cleaned up 
all the time. Then adopt 
modern means to overcome 
unpleasant odors unavoid- 
able in processing. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 


























In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

Springfield Provision Co., Bright- 
wood, Mass. For lard, eggs, ham, ba- 
con, smoked shoulders, smoked rib ends 
and meat loaf. Trade mark: 
BRIGHTWOOD. Claims use since 
April 1, 1929. Application serial No. 
301,519. 


The Visking Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. For sausage casings. Trade mark: 
VIS superimposed on a head within a 
circle. Claims use since June 1, 1930. 
Application serial No. 302,707. 





The 
Ill. For sausage casings. 
VISKING. Claims use since June 1, 
1928. Application serial No. 303,410. 


Chappel Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill. For 
prepared food for dogs, cats and other 


Visking Corporation, Chicago, 


Trade mark: 


carnivorous animals. Trade mark: 
KEN-L-BISKIT. Claims use since 
April 28, 1929. Application serial No. 
304,188. 


Ken-[ BIskit 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., doing busi- 
ness as Oscar Mayer’s, Chicago, IIl. 


For  frankfurters. Trade mark: 
OSCAR MAYER’S. “THE ARISTRO- 
CAT OF FRANKFURTS.” Filed 


February 19, 1930. No. 274,828. 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For sliced meats—namely sliced 
bacon. Trade mark: VOGT’S in a 
circle from which ribbons extend on 
two sides. Filed March 24, 1930. No. 
274,906. 

LABELS. 

Eugene J. Petrosemolo, New York 
City. For foods, particularly on sau- 
sage. Title: SALAMI CITTERIO. Pub- 
lished September 1, 1929. No. 37,816. 


Lazar’s Kosher Sausage Factory, 
Chicago, Ill. For kosher sausage. 
Title: LAZAR’S KOSHER SAUSAGE 
FACTORY. Published January 2, 
1930. No. 37,984. 
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The H. P. Smith Paper 
Company have their 


Convention Headquarters 
in Suite 266 and 267, where 
they look forward to greet- 


ing old friends and welcom- 


_ ing new ones. Glad to have 


you drop in any time for a 


little friendly visit. 


C. Carr SHERMAN 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Good Sales Conduct 
Is Essential to Get Best Results 
From One’s Territory 


The meat salesman sometimes 
wonders why he is unable to do 
business with certain retailers on 
whom he calls. 

It probably never occurs to him 
that his conduct and mannerisms 
may be to blame. 

In the following letter a retailer 
tells of ways salesmen annoy him. 
He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I am a retail meat dealer and have 
been a subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for many years. I am 
particularly interested in the Retail 
Section and in the Salesman’s Page, 
for I once sold packinghouse products 
before I bought my present business. 

While in selling work I often wished 
| knew what was going on in the mind 
of the man I was trying to sell, how 
he regarded me and my sales efforts, 
what appeals would interest him most 
and get me an order and what I must 
do to become friendly with those on 
whom I called. 

Since becoming a meat buyer instead 
of a seller the picture has changed 
greatly. I can see in the salesmen who 
call on me many of the faults I must 
have possessed and which no doubt 
caused me loss of business. 

There is much published telling sales- 
men what to do to get business, but 
very little about what they must not do 
to get it. And it occurred to me it 
would be interesting, and perhaps of 
some worth, if salesmen were to hear 
this side from one who talks to eight 
or ten salesmen a day. 

Some salesmen I like; some I do not. 
That I refuse to do business with some 
who call on me is not that I dislike 
them personally, but that they use 
methods that do not appeal or please 
me. If I react in this manner perhaps 
other retailers do also. 

I don’t like— 
1—Over-insistence on the part of a 

salesman. 
2—Loafing in my store. 
3—Efforts to be smart. 
4—An air of superiority. 
5—Undue familiarity—a slap on the 

back for example. 
6—Taking up my time on subjects for- 
eign to business when I am busy. 
7—A crepe hanger. 
8—A sloppy appearance. 
9—Discourtesy. 

















10—Using my telephone for purposes 
other than business. 

11—Efforts to engage the women clerks 
in conversation or to make dates 
with them. 

12—Efforts to get my business on any 
basis but a business one. 

13—To be doubted when I say I am not 
in the market for any packinghouse 
products. 

14—To be told or have it inferred I do 
not use good judgment in my pur- 
chasing. 

15—Prying into my box and show cases. 

16—To ‘be asked questions about my 
business and my private affairs. 

17—To do business with a salesman 
who is not familiar with his line 
and whose sole selling efforts con- 
sist of superlatives regarding his 
firm’s products and service. 

18—To have to listen to stale or off- 
color jokes. 

19—To be interrupted when I am wait- 
ing on a customer or answering the 
telephone. 

20—To be greeted loudly when custom- 
ers are in the store. 

21—A salesman to park his car directly 
in front of my door and in a loca- 
tion that might inconvenience a 
customer. 

22—-A salesman to pull out his order 
book and poise his pencil before he 
knows that he is to get an order. 

23—A stranger to solicit my business 
over the telephone. 

These things annoy me. Perhaps if 
another retailer were asked for a 
similar list it would be altogether dif- 
ferent. There is no accounting for 
human nature. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
it pays the salesman to watch his step 
when dealing with customers, and to 
remember that in a business like ours, 
where good products can be bought 
from many firms, personality and good 
conduct are of some importance in 
influencing sales. 

Yours very truly, 
MEAT RETAILER. 


DON’T KNOCK COMPETITORS. 


“I learned long ago,” one meat sales- 
man says, “that it is poor business to 
knock a competitor or a competitor’s 
products. The retailer may think the 
brands I am knocking are the best, and 
anything I might say would be a direct 
reflection on his judgment. This would 
cause resentment which would be di- 
rected against me, and naturally would 
not help my chances of doing business 
with the dealer. 


“It is better policy, I believe, to 
praise our products and at the same 
time flatter the retailer. This can be 
done. Then, instead of being sore at 
the salesman, the retailer thinks he is a 
pretty nice fellow, and will be more dis- 
posed to give him an order. 


“Instead of saying our meats are the 
best, I like to say that we think they 
are pretty good, and that we are doing 
our best to put the highest quality into 
them. I tell the retailer that it is a 
waste of time for me to tell him these 
things, because he is an experienced 
meat man and a good judge of meats 
and can see for himself just how good 
our brands are. The average dealer 
likes this kind of talk and it injures no 
one.” 


+ = - fe 


WINDOW DISPLAY MATERIAL. 

Advertising display matter sent to 
retail meat stores and not used is 
wasted. But of greater concern is the 
fact that the sales the advertising mat- 
ter might create are never made. 

Meat salesmen have a direct interest 
in seeing that retailers use the window 
display material, counter cards, posters, 
etc., sent by the plant to the stores at 
which the salesmen call, for in addition 
to aiding the retailer increase his sales, 
this advertising also aids the salesmen 
to increase their tonnage. 

It is particularly desirable that such 
material get into the show windows, 
for then it is attracting the attention 
of people who may not be patrons of 
the particular stores and who may not 
buy the brands the salesmen sell. 

Of all the people who pass a show 
window, 14.3 per cent stop to look, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently. The 
percentage of gazers is largest in cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000. 

Of the men who pass a window dis- 
play, 10.3 per cent stop and look, while 
of women 15.5 per cent were found to 
be attracted. 

~-- ——f——- 


Are your questions answered 
here? 
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AUTHORITIES ON HEATING, COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Original Research, Skilled Engineering, Complete Facilities, Large Production, Field Inspection 








OULD Seagrave have driven two hundred miles an 

hour in a 1902 model automobile? Could Lindbergh 

have flown the Atlantic in a 1910 model airplane? Could 

television be accomplished with a 1920 radio set? One 

element alone prevented: time—time the essential, though 

unseen, element necessary to evolve highly organized 
mechanisms from crude beginnings. 


York engineers pioneered the floor intake Unit Heater, 
operating on principles universally accepted today. To 
York’s research facilities and wide engineering experience 
has been added the factor of TIME to develop and per- 
fect this type of equipment. It is but natural, therefore, to 
find in York Heat Diffusing-Units the niceties of design 
and construction that increase their operating efficiency. 


HEAT-DIFFUSING UNITS 
AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS 
KROY AIR-COOLING UNITS 
SUPER-FIN FAN BLAST RADIATION 
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In purchasing any York product you obtain not only 
equipment of such unquestioned merit as to be adopted 
by leaders of industry in every line, but also advice based 
on previous solutions of problems relating to every phase 
of heating, cooling, and air-conditioning. Since York 
produces both floor mounted and overhead types of 
equipment, there is never any need for a York engineer- 
salesman to interpret the facts other than in an 
unbiased way. 


Before making your final decision on any type of equip- 
ment, a York engineer-salesman will be glad to submit 
recommendations on how York would tackle the job in 
your plant. These men are conveniently available for 
consultation in all principal cities. York Heating 
& Ventilating Corp'n, 1569 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches in all principal cities 








LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
F UNIT MANUFACTURE 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








COMPRESSOR OPERATION NOTES. 

Refrigerants which boil at pressure 
below atmosphere do not require pres- 
sure type containers, and they enable 
a compressor to be opened up for in- 
spection without first pumping out; but 
the large volumes which are pumped 
render compression in a reciprocating 
machine uneconomical on account of 
large size and therefore excessive fric- 
tion. 

Rotary compressors have been in ex- 
tensive use with moderately bulky re- 
frigerants, principally ethyl chloride, 
but these are actually piston type com- 
pressors with rotating instead of re- 
ciprocating pistons, and are rather un- 
economical in horse power, since the 
bearings have to carry the delivery 
pressure applied over practically the 
whole of tne projected surface of the 
drum. 

Compressors operating on the centri- 
fugal principle are of similar construc- 
tion and general design to multi-stage 
centrifugal pumps and air compressors, 
and are particularly suitable for han- 
dling bulky refrigerants when used for 
high temperature refrigeration which 
does not entail large differences of pres- 
sures. The condenser and evaporator 
are preferably of the shell and tube 
type, low volatilty and low pressure 
diiferences being compensated by pump 
circulation of the refrigerant in the 
evaporator, sprinkling it over the out- 
side of the water or brine tubes. 

When the refrigeration duty is re- 
duced, the capacity of a centrifugal 
compressor can be reduced by increas- 
ing the pressure head by means of re- 
stricting the flow of condensing water, 
thus making use of the characteristic 
feature of all centrifugal machines— 
that the volume handled varies inverse- 
ly as the head. However, the economy 
of this method of reducing capacity is 
questionable, for although the water 
consumption is less, the power con- 
sumption per ton refrigeration is in- 
creased. 

Variable capacity in refrigerating 
plants, either for long or short work- 
ing periods, is often required, particu- 
larly in industrial applications. In all 
plants where power is charged on a 
maximum demand basis, it is an ad- 
vantage, as the compressor can be 
started up at low capacity, with low 
load, and then adjusted to normal work- 
ing conditions. 

Variable clearance is an effective and 
economical means of reducing capacity 
within limits. The i.h.p. is reduced al- 
most in proportion to the reduced ca- 
pacity, though the friction horse power 
remains at its full value. A large clear- 
ance is found to place a strain on the 
stability of a refrigerant, create turbu- 
lence, and increase floating heat—there- 
by reducing thermal efficiency. More- 


over, a slight variation in the working 
of the plant has a greater effect on the 
capacity of a compressor than is the 
case with a normal amount of clear- 
ance. 

By far the best method of varying 
capacity, according to the author’s no- 
tion, is by the use of variable speed 
power units. Where the motive power 
is steam, oil or gas, speed can easily 
be régulated. Where electricity is the 
power used, it is very advantageous to 
install variable speed motors. There 
are types of both D. C. and A. C. 
motors on the market which give finely 
graduated variable speeds without any 
appreciable loss of electrical efficiency 
at the slower speeds (though care is 
needed in purchasing to ensure this 
latter point in the case of A. 
motors).—Refrigerating Engineering. 


a re 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Lake 
Charles, La., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $40,000. The com- 
pany will build a cold storage plant, the 
first unit of which will have 12,000 cu. 
ft. of cold storage space and 20 tons 
ice-making capacity daily. 

Southwestern Food & Refrigerating 
Co., Pampa, Tex., is considering the 
erection of a cold storage and ice manu- 
facturing plant. 

The Borden Co., New York City, has 
purchased the cold storage plant of the 
Anheuser-Busch Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


Harry C. Worden, J. A. Sprint and 
J. F. Wilson have purchased the Berke- 
ley Springs Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

The Indian River Sub Exchange has 
plans for the construction of a fruit 
packing, pre-cooling, cold storage and 
canning plant in Fort Pierce, Fla. It 
will cost about $650,000. 

Application of the Los Angeles Fish 
& Oyster Co. for the erection of a re- 
frigerating plant at Berth 20, Los An- 
geles harbor, has been approved by the 
Los Angeles Harbor Commission. 

A cold storage and distributing plant 
in the North Beach District, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is planned by the General 
Petroleum Corp. 

Petaluma Ice & Cold Storage has let 
a contract for the construction of an 
ice and cold storage plant in Petaluma, 
Calif. 

Plans have been made for the organi- 
zation of the Florida Food Corp. and 
the construction of a cold storage ware- 
house in Fort Pierce, Fla. The plant 
will cost $500,000. 

A contract for an addition to its plant 
has been let by the Beebe Cold Storage 
Corp., Sabot, Va. 

Alabama Refrigerating Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been incorporated by 
Evans Dunn, George W. Patterson and 
Lida Luckett. 


A cold storage building has been 
erected in Portland, Me., by the Dirigo 
Fish Co. 

Additional refrigerating equipment 
has been installed in the plant of Green 
& Baker, Meadville, Md. 


NEW PEACH FREEZING PLANTS. 

Ralph V. Grayson, vice-president of 
the Polar Products Co., Inc., Monticello, 
Ga., operating peach freezing plants, 
has announced that two or three addi- 
tional plants will be erected this fall 
and winter. The locations of the plants 
have not been made public. . 

-—_—— - 
USING REFRIGERATED TRUCKS. 


A fleet of 29 refrigerated trucks has 
been placed in service recently by 
Daniel Bros., meat packers, Columbia 
City, Ind. The bodies are refrigerated 
with ice and salt, measure 6 by 9 by 6 
ft. and maintain a summer temperature 
of 44 degs. 

The bodies are finished in the regula- 
tion Daniel Bros. réd with gold letter- 
ing, and bear the “Aristocrat Brand,” 
which is becoming increasingly popular 
in the cities and towns of northern 


Indiana. They are insulated with 
Celotex and mineral wool. 
~-- ge 


STOCKING PRE-CUT MEATS. 


A grocer in Downers Grove, IIl., who 
never before handled meats, is planning 
to install a low temperature showcase 
and stock quick-frozen, packaged meats. 

A small grocer in Chicago recently 
stocked quick-frozen meats. His sales 
are averaging about $350 a week. He 
had not sold meats previously. 

In addition to this extra volume, this 
retailer says, the new merchandise is 
attracting new customers to the store. 
Besides buying quick-frozen meats, 
these customers are purchasing their 
other food needs. 

The food dealer who has not previ- 
ously sold meats seems to be more re- 
ceptive to the pre-cut packaged meat 
idea than are retailers who now deal in 
meats. And when these dealers stock 
pre-cut, packaged meats, the business 
they do reduces the volume being done 
by the dealers who have not stocked 
this new merchandise. 

Bee ae 
STORAGE STOCKS ARE LOW. 


Total cold storage holdings of cream- 
ery butter, poultry, meats, and lard on 
October 1 were less than holdings on 
October 1 a year ago, and below the 
average holdings on that date for the 
past five years, according to the cold 
storage report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Stocks of creamery butter on October 
1 are reported at 130,753,000 pounds 


compared with 158,541,000 pounds on 
October 1, 1929, and a five-year aver- 





The 
Jamison 
Standard 
Cooler 
Door 














ASE of operation, reliable daily 
service, years of life, extra rugged 
hardware, dependable insulation, and 
reasonable price—all you want in a 
good door—are the features which 
have given the Jamison Cooler Door 
its enviable reputation. 
Equipped with the new patented Jamison 
WEDGETIGHT Fastener if desired, 
Write for descriptive catalog. 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door 
Co., Inc., and Stevenson Cold Storage r Co. 

Hagerstown, Md., U. S. A. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold 
torage Doors 
Branch offices: New York, Chicago, Chester, 
Pa., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Spokane. Southern Representatives, address 
Hagerstown. 
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How does 
our 
experience 
cut your 
door costs? 


Design can be 
copied; experi- 
ence comes only 
with years of 
meeting the 
problems of pro- 
tecting the wall 
openings of re- 
frigerated 
plants. 


Theory can 
tell what is 
needed; experi- 
ence shows how 
to meet that 
need most prac- 
tically. 


Our experi- 
ence as the old- 
est and largest 
makers of cold 
storage doors 
pays you in the 
better perform- 
ance of Jamison 
and Stevenson 
Doors. See our 
advertisement in 
THE NATION- 
AL PROVI- 
SIONER for 
October 25th. 








COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 











“ © © e ” 
Uniteds Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 


"Lyndhurst, N.J. 


October 18, 1930. 














_ Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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RAPID FREEZING SYSTEMS 


are the fundamental commercial quick 
freezing systems. They are unequaled 
in economy, simplicity and quality of 
packaged products produced. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone 
Har. 0311 
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Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Interna! 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 


These are a few reasons why the 











In the Construction—Improvement—or Enlargement 
of Coolers and Chilling Rooms—Specify Binks Brine 
Spray Nozzles—Literature on Request. 
BINKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3114-48 CARROLL AVE. 


Dept. C CHICAGO 


Binks 
Brine 
Spray 


Nozzles 
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WHETHER YOU ARE CONSIDERING 


Construction ... Improvement... or Enlargement of 


refrigerating 





Bg in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
hicago 





HOWE retnigeration 








Toa es 


REFRIGERATION 
EXPERIENCE... 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Office » York, Pennsylvania 


Direct factory branches in principal cities 
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age of 134,704,000 pounds on that date. 
Total holdings of frozen poultry are 
given as 46,912,000 pounds compared 
with 61,976,000 pounds last October 1, 
an a five year average of 47,574,000 
pounds. 

The quantity of meats in storage is 
reported at 592,704,000 pounds com- 
pared with 732,556,000 pounds a year 
ago, and an October 1 five-year average 
of 644,459,000 pounds. Lard stocks show 
a marked difference in that holdings on 
October 1 were 59,530,000 pounds com- 
pared with 153,690,000 pounds last Oc- 
tober, and a five-year average of 115,- 
188,000 pounds. 

Holdings of case eggs are reported at 
9,169,000 cases compared with 7,195,- 
000 cases a year ago. There were 496,- 
000 barrels of apples in storage October 
1 compared with 735,000 barrels a year 
ago; 1,956,000 boxes of apples compared 
with 901,000 boxes last year, and 1,800,- 
000 bushel baskets of apples compared 
with 1,793,000 bushel baskets last year. 
Frozen and preserved fruits in storage 
aggregated 80,781,000 pounds on Oc- 
tober 1 compared with 61,348,000 
pounds a year ago. 

ee 

PACKERS’ DECREE HEARING. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
than the large packers. The branch 
house system of distribution in pack- 
ing, practiced by the large packers, is 
not such a good method of business any 
more.” 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association and the Kansas 
Live Stock Association, although denied 
petitions to intervene at the opening 
of the hearings, again petitioned for 
permission to intervene or to be heard 
as friends of the court. Their peti- 
tion is based on their ability to present 
“facts and reasons which the court 
ought to hear and consider in connec- 
tion with the modification of the de- 
cree,” 

These associations claim that their 
members are prevented from securing 
a stable and adequate return for their 
livestock due to the high costs of dis- 
tribution which the products of live- 
stock must bear, and that the decree is 
a most harmful barrier to the econom- 
ical distribution of meats and other 
food products. 


Federal Inspection Situation. 

In the course of his testimony, F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, said that 
the spread between the producer and 
the consumer in the livestock business 
slows up consumption and stimulates 
a bargain sale which backs up onto 
the producers unfavorably. In the 
course of cross questioning he said that 
there was very little difference between 


packer-owned and other livestock yards, 
but that his organization felt that the 
packer should not be permitted to own 
livestock yards because a neutrality be- 
tween the buyer and seller, on which 
the market can be operated, should 
prevail. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The non-federally inspected packer 
has an advantage over the inspected 
packer in the local market, Abraham 
Goldberg, president of the Alabama 
Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., said 
during his testimony as a witness for 
the packers. He said it would require 
an investment of from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 to put his plant in condition for 
federal inspection. 

“Competition No Disadvantage.” 

Andrew P. Miller, vice-president and 
general manager of the American Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah, said 
that his company sold its products in 
competition with the larger packers “at 
no apparent disadvantage to us.” The 
competition is keen and clean. He felt, 
however, that non-federally inspected 
plants had an advantage over the fed- 
eral-inspected houses, because their in- 
vestment is not as great compared with 
their volume. 

Mr. Miller said that his company did 
not retail and had no desire to do so. 
He was of the opinion that if the larger 
packers entered into retailing his com- 
pany would be placed at an advantage 
provided the other markets were left 
to the smaller packers. 

A similar attitude was expressed by 
George W. Heil, president of the Heil 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., regarding 
the competition of the uninspected 
packer. He felt that the entrance of 
the large packers into the retail busi- 
ness would be detrimental to his or- 
ganization by restricting outlets. His 
organization does not retail. 


The first report on the present hearings 
for modification of the consent decree 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER of October 11. Further reports 
will appear in future issues. 


pene eee 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on October 1, 1980, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics: 











Oct. 1, Oct.1, Oct. 1, 

1930. 1929. 5-yr. av. 

M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 

BrOUerS oc sccasccseccvce 11,894 18,234 13,189 
a errr ree 2,771 2,763 aes 
RROBBUOTS ccccccccercevese 5,420 6,929 8,172 
EE ne ane ce ye s9 66004406 5,573 8,311 5,605 
DOPMIG cc ccccscccessceee 3,656 5,173 4,987 
Miscellaneous ........... 17,598 20,566 15,621 
re ee eee 46,912 61,976 47,574 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
cold storage warehouses and meat 
packing plants in the United States on 
October 1, 1930, with comparisons, as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, were as follows: 


Oct. 1, 30. Sept. 1, '30. 5-Yr. Av. 

Lbs. Lbs. Oct.1, Lbs. 

Beef, frozen ... 43,569,000 42,433,000 25,187,000 
Im cCUre ..... 9,257,000 9,017,000 =: 9,557,000 
Oured wccccece 7,329,000 8,305,000 8,556,000 
Pork, frozen ... 92,239,000 124,648,000 96,387,000 


D. 8S. in cure. 36,861,000 50,165,000 65,589,000 

D. 8. cured... 34,342,000 47,072,000 69,960,000 

8. P. in cure.163,333,000 189,155,000 179,4: 9,000 

8S. P. cured. ..120,798,000 139,919,000 129,790,000 
Lamb and Mut- 


ton, frozen .. 4,298,000 3,977,000 2,313,000 
Miscl, Meats ... 80,698,000 84,324,000 57,631,000 
Tard .......... 59,530,000 88,868,000 115,188,000 


Product placed in cure during: 
Sept., 1930. Sept. 1929. 
D. 8. pork placed in cure.. 43,190,000 61,578,000 
8. P. pork placed in cure.127,215,000 149,260,000 
COCR, TNO a0.s:dcecdccenssws 28,713,000 28,864,000 


—e— 
PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on October 1, 1930, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, are as follows: 


Oct. 1, Oct.1, Oct. 1, 
1930. 1929. 5-yr. av. 
Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 


Butter, creamery ....... 130,753 158,541 134,704 
Oheese, American ........ 85,108 84,815 77,666 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 8,038 7,780. 7,650 
Cheese, brick & Munster. 786 800 1,532 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 1,417 1,544 1,680 
Cheese, all other........ 8,358 7,910 7,369 
WSBS, CRBOS ccccccccccce lp ’ 8,071 
Ts SOE cccccccccces 106,447 81,541 66,073 


SHANTUNG HOG CASINGS. 


The total value of the exports of hog 
casings from the Chefoo consular dis- 
trict during the quarter ending June 30 
amounted to only $3,918, which was 
a decrease of $1,330 compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. Difficulty is still being experi- 
enced in passing the disinfection regu- 
lations promulgated in the United 
States some time ago. 

Eastern Shantung (Chefoo consular 
district) is noted for the high quality 
of its hog casings, which are generally 
free from veins and other defects and 
are of a very thin texture, being taken 
from very young hogs. 








Pe 


GREAT LAKES 
U 








U. 8. COLD STORAGE CO. OFFERS PACKER FACILITIES IN DETROIT. 

The United States Cold Storage Corporation has taken over the Great Lakes 
Terminal Warehouse, Detroit, Mich., thereby extending its storage and curing facil- 
ities to packers in the Detroit territory. The plant is located on the Michigan 
Central Railroad, at Wabash and Baker Sts. 


Upon completion of the warehouse now under construction in Atlanta, Ga., the 
total capacity of warehouses operated by U. S. Cold Storage Co. will be over 


25,000,000 cubic feet. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 


shows the trends of storage stocks of 
pork meats and lard during the first nine 
months of 1930, compared with the 
trends of the two earlier years. 

Stocks of meat and lard in cold stor- 
age continued to decline during Sep- 
tember. This was the usual seasonal 
decline, and in the case of frozen pork 
and lard it was not quite so sharp in 
September as in the same months one 
and two years ago. Frozen pork stocks 
on October 1 were close to the five-year 
average on that date, dry salt meat 
and lard stocks were only slightly more 
than half those of the five-year period, 
and pickled meats were some 25,000,000 
Ibs. lower. 

Consumptive outlet continued good, 
sufficient to prevent any accumulation 
in stocks. The run of hogs during the 
month was only slightly less than that 
of the same period a year ago, but the 
total meats going to storage during 
September totaled some 40,000,000 lbs. 
less. 

During September practically the 
same amount of meat was put in the 
freezer as in September, 1929. At the 
same time considerable product moved 
out of the freezer, much of this activity 
being in frozen bellies. The high prices 
of pork loins during the month, and 
the scarcity of some averages, resulted 
in good demand for frozen loins. 

The weather was hot during much of 
September in many sections of the 
country, and pickled meats were in 
good demand throughout the month. 
Consumptive outlets were good, as is 
evidenced by the decline in stocks and 
the fact that over 20,000,000 lbs. less 
product went into cure this September 
than in September, 1929. 

The supply of dry salt meats in stor- 
age has been very light, and this was 
helped further by the relatively small 
percentage of heavy hogs marketed 
during the month and a fairly good 
distributive trade at steady prices. 

The decline in the lard stocks was 
purely seasonal, being influenced by the 
light run of hogs and a fair consump- 
tive outlet. There has been a decline 
in the export outlet for lard, but stocks 
at most ports on the Continent and in 
the United Kingdom are very small. 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 


the close of business on October 14, 
1930: 
Oct. 14, Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Mess) pork, new, 
made since Oct, 
nT rte airbkaes.  «eaisenws fo) 
Mess pork, made 
Oct. i, ‘2 to 
Oct. 1,'30, bris. 221 260 735 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. . 
ee See OO eee 2,275,228 
Pr. S. lard, a 
Oct. 7, 
Oct. 1,°30,- ee ° 13,837, 030 22,063,979 54,311,525 
Other kinds of 
lard, Ibs. ...... 3,732,615 4,928,074 11,503,727 
Short rib sides, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, 1930, 
Ibs ISEREESARM SEOSMSea ‘kbabecee 171,901 
D. 8S. ‘clear be llies, 
made since Oct. 
A, 2000, The... BFIOGRS cw ewe cee 3,286,433 
D. S. clear bellies, 
made —_— previous 
to Oct. 1, 1930, 
TE. ssbcoessess 3,839,977 7,952,044 17,227,428 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
ye UU PR | eee 287,943 
PD. S. rib bellies, ° 
made — 
to Oct. 1,, 1930, 
BD: <ctecasezes 1,306,749 2,750,570 1,714,212 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 
since Oct. 
ee errr rr 5,300 
Extra short clear 
sides, made pre- 
vious to Oct. 1, 
sy ere 58,536 86,923 153,505 
~ ——%Je-—-- 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and lard from 
Canada in August, 1930. according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 





-Aug., 1930.— --Aug., 1929. 
Lhs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Beef, fresh. 183,890 $30,545 4,760,800 $770,363 
Bacon and 
hams, cured.1,369,000 330,189 2,400,600 608,581 
Pork, pickled 
in bbls..... 247,000 31,590 189,800 19,304 
Other meat s, 
Nn. 0. p....... 282,200 42,601 430,300 61,739 
Mutton and 
lamb, fresh.. 8.900 32,200 8,125 
Pork, fresh.... 62,400 352,200 61,704 
( es meats, 
Di tscee 10,334 10,225 2.544 
Pork, ya salted 96,600 464,400 89. 337 
Beef, anne din 
bbls. .. 25.800 52 98.700 15,937 
SS ear 5.000 § 206,700 36.800 
Tard compound. 71,300 = 7,676 17,409 2.446 
Sausage casings ....... a ne 66,064 
- ge 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 15, 1930, totaled 8.516.245 
Ibs.; tallow, none: greases, 224,000 Ibs.; 
stearine, 28,000 Ibs. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based, 
are as follows: 






















1926. 
Frozen g..P. D. 8S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jun 294,642 119,617 
Feb $19,726 158,005 
Mar $45,601 144,071 
Apr. 346,049 151,286 
May 338,905 140,324 
June 320,305 136,801 
July $34,305 148,164 
Aug 340,687 168,882 
Sept 330,326 172,766 151,233 
Oct 293,106 143,572 105,558 
Nov. 257,726 98,521 72,355 
Dec, 267,787 67,009 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen §&. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
PS crouse sans owe 97,650 306,904 68,203 49,992 
Feb. . 149,866 352,051 86,305 69,495 
Mar. .. 177,876 392,642 101,156 77,103 
Apr ..198,343 418,724 124,714 92,090 
May ...........204,608 435,967 129,637 99,611 
er 211,496 482,492 143,092 111,775 
July seeeeeeee 220,685 444,778 167,248 146,250 
Aug. 214,428 440,752 185,963 179,029 
err 180,979 407,511 178,121 167,309 
ess - 126,887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
SG Ps 5 baa ee 76,788 290,261 100.646 71,609 
Dec 65,640 277,382 77,145 45,503 
1928. 
Frozen SS. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jan. . a -165, 221 370,442 119,497 83,780 
Keb “a 707 +=460,266 159,7U9 121,354 
Mar 495,478 177,887 164,755 
Apr. 2% 496,322 178,012 164,506 
May é 480,069 173,652 173,088 
June 289,825 459,878 169, 663 186,073 
July 28: 93, 342 ¥ 
Aug 
Sept ° 
Oct. 25, 126,810 
Nov 101,173 82,432 
Dec. 101,183 67,015 
1929. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
SE ee eee 1 a5 FOS — 143,011 85,217 
167,561 140,52 
179,776 173,864 
178,595 179,428 
185,580 184,748 
171,450 183,490 
15 163,805 199,699 
RMR. «00+ 0+i0 vec 412 2’ 571 172,294 203,931 
Peers 176,131 382, 750 160,519 179,899 
nl Ska eeeconen 119,204 342,038 139,256 153,690 
NE 1, sans a ees 75,910 304,400 111,092 99,845 
gr 84,667 316,280 88,782 68,517 
1930. 
Frozen 8S. P. D. 8S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
JOD. sés0'ss <cucoRB OTR OO as 26 82,008 
_ See 178,766 392 92,676 
MP PLETTT TF 443,889 111,914 
eric 206,417 430,926 105,067 
| RE 189,692 411,705 104,905 
ere 176,851 392,403 5, § 115,270 
a a ae 174,347 395,806 108,230 120,957 
Aug. 379,732 114.477 118,928 
Sept. $29,074 97,237 88,868 
Oct. 284,131 71,203 59,530 
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: Provisi d Lard Market 
WEEKLY REVIEW 
Market Quiet — Prices Steady — Hog lbs., a decrease of 10,000,000 Ibs. The was quoted at $32.50; family, $34.50; 
Movement Fair—Shipping Demand total decrease in meats in round figures fat backs, $22.50@26.00. 
Maintained—Cattle Movement Fair— is about 45,000,000 lbs. or the product LARD—Demand was fairly good and 
Sheep Easier. of , —— hogs, — the decrease the market steady. At New York, prime 
: : in the lard exports is the equivalent of western was quoted at $12.25@12.35; 
poster ys the wofeenin es the product of nearly 3,000,000 hogs. middle western, $12.05@12.15; refined 
ee uc — “ . sat Canes ave ater has bese “a7 little change in — ress rom American, 
een quite steady. ere has been a_ the corn-hog ratio. e apparent profit 12%c; Brazil kegs, 18%c; New York 
fairly good movement of livestock to in feeding hogs is the equivalent of 12 City, 11%; compound, car lots, 10%c; 
; Chicago and other points. In the last to 15¢c a bushel on corn compared with smaller lots, 10%¢c. 
nti ta or Pa I a last year, about the same on oats while At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
; ys : g the profit on feeding barley is much was quoted 15c over October; loose lard, 
~ been a little in excess of demand, but under last year. The low prices for October price; leaf lard, 334%c over Oc- 
even under this condition there has been grains has had a distinct bearing on the tober. 
= a firm tone to the market. There has ee ae. ii ile 3 ms 
: : : " f ck prices the pro- ee e 41 for later markets. 
en ame erence rela oe uel pateamere vob aie. 
: ; ’ - ing by selling the feedstuffs in the sa 
7 ever, the situation is quite steady. shape of livestock. There has been im- was steady with demand routine. Mess 
The average price is somewhat lower —e importation of mill feeds this was quoted at $20.00; packet, $17.00@ 
than earlier in the fall, but this is the This Ps .- —' Ba — 18.00; family, $19.00@21.00; extra India 
rd. reflection of the fall movement of live- ern market. saa pen. d eer steel m 9550 — 
ad stock and means that the ordinary fall Ee e market was moderately South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
187 iggy Pe me see is — active and steady at New York. Mess $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 
108 way. In the present condition o Apes 
365 demand this may have considerable in- 
24 
527 fluence on values, particularly as the 
E uence on values, particularly °° Product Values Almost Equal Hog Costs 
55 ; : 
395 my: nar nig Hog costs during the first four days did not move at satisfactory price levels 
: _ The shipping demand of fresh meat of the week at Chicago averaged some- ®t al! times. 
is large, nowever, and the past week eles taux ue t , . Receipts of hogs during the first four 
a there was an increase of over 30 per ae Ten See @ a week earlier. days of the week at the 11 principal 
cent in the shipments of fresh meats Prices were weaker during the first markets of the country totaled 317,000 
992 from Chicago, but the demand for cut two days of the week but strengthened head, compared with 355,000 in "the 
2 ee preg cay teeymn The ship- again on Wednesday and Thursday. Same days of last week, and 419,000 a 
0 oye ie Rangel oe -— The top for the week was $10.10, with Y°8" 28°- Only a limited number of 
A . 4 Ss. ies r ¢€ i i 
ps last year. Shipments of lard were the highest average for any single day ws ge A ‘ieaiie Meng A 
‘029 8,000,000 lbs., against nearly 13,000,000 at $9.55. may be somewhat dela ini 
0: ast ni | yed on finished 
309 lbs. The comparative figures of move- eT hdl i j 
po ment of cut meats and lard at Chicago ,. Well finished heavy hogs were in (pe), + cell nm pel ‘elation 
600 ~ aagge A aht sepely with demand st q operations because of uncertainties 
f poe e year since November 1, last ; Pply and strong and surrounding the corn crop. 
ne ing 2w eeks, with comparisons for prices higher. However, higher prices In the following test on four weights 
i e previous period follows: in some of the more important green ed hogs, — out = = — of 
_ Since | Same period cuts resulted in a fairly good cut-out 708 ane product prices at Wnicago dur- 
: Nov. 1, 1929. 192s. 7 i 1 
oe . Lbs. Lbs. showing where hogs were well bought rsd ggg ee days of the week, as 
135 Cut meat received.......214,929,000 191,817,000 , Wi — = HE ATIONAL PROVISIONER 
506 Lard received ........0. 201,694,000 293,621,000 and where killing costs were not too DalLy MARKET SERVICE, cut-out losses 
073 jad shippeds ss. 22.. 381.038.0004 TaLo00 BPs wy cus Male aan cae 
ott " I _ costs er than those used or 
iss Hog Receipts Fall Off. : stag i ee or cu market by-products credits were less, the show- 
810 The decrease in shipments of prod- pth snl n il a Oe p a i hag a eg ht orth ry 2 Oe 
"432 SI gad eer Mga 1 nt s revious mar- hogs were bought at the top of the 
pr the "Chicago "pecking sitaintion. ‘— ket year, but stocks on hand at the average the showing will be less satis- 
March 1 this year the hogs packed at end of the year are considerably small- piety pesado cigar 
rd. Chic , 2 GAC epee a : fa deal % 1Orm. 
canine 5 ir = 3,649,000, against yi Again this indicates a good con- own test on the basis of conditions pre- 
217 aie “aediine at fens at Ween sumptive outlet for product even if it vailing in his plant. 
"364 points for the past week were 449,000, 30 te 29 225 to 251 275 to § 
426 against 450,000 last year. The receipts — ae mast a bias hat 
490 since March a. this year, have been tc po MOLLER PEEL CSTE EEE RO ee Per ee: $2.11 $2.10 2.13 $2.05 
‘09 16,440,000, against 16,567,000 last year. Boston watts 7200000000000 et a a "1 
931 The number of animals slaughtered Perk lois (oiade in) 2:12 1.95 1.70 1.48 
“690 under federal inspection shows a further Bellies, UE ARS aang it i -— —_ “a ‘a 
845 decrease in hogs during September, but Fat packs, D. 8.00 pi 57 0 
. there was a gain in cattle and sheep. mong Ne al a 1 22 27 
_Exports of hog products continue  P. 5. lard, rend. wt. ........---. 1.43 1'66 31 
ra. disappointing. The shipments for the Spare ribe .......-..-..s.seeee eee 15 13 1 
past week were again below last year. Rough feet 0000 03 3 0B 
ene The total of hams and shoulders since Tails STC erie chy REC Eee ee 02 OL ‘01 
"oid January 1 shows an aggregate of 100,- ici rca a 4 08 08 
702,000 Ibs., a decrease of 4,095,000 Ibs. Total cutting value ...................0.005 $9.73 $9.79 $9.73 "$9.57 
Bacon exports have been 82,573,000 Ibs., — ee WO sc once aan f Leese.» 85.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 
€ « e rediting edible 1 inedible off © the above to c ing values and de 
s decrease of 3112000 Ibs. exports of yo Sx'Sgn il act it” usa “Atma fm tee the 
805,000 Ibs.; pickled pork, 23,882,000 ee eee Se eee 2 <e es 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Eastern Cotton Oil Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va., has increased its capital from 
$1,750,000 to $2,759,000. 

Central Meat & Provision Co., New 
Orleans, La., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000. 

Southland Cottonseed Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Columbia Packing Co., 4101 South 
Union ave., Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Incorporators are Victor and Jennie 
Wollmer, and Fred Manaster. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
have let contract for a six-story plant 
addition with a ten-story tower. The 
structure, which will cost $200,000, will 
be of brick and concrete, and it is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed 
about December 1. 

Davis Packing Co., Boise, Ida., re- 
cently reorganized and increased its 
capital stock to $500,000. Plans have 
been made for expansion and improve- 
ments costing $100,000. These will in- 
clude increased storage space, a new 
cooling system, larger yards and ad- 
ditional equipment. Officers of the re- 
organized company are E. M. Rogers, 
president; W. A. Mendenhall, vice-presi- 
dent; Willard Burns, treasurer; S. F. 
Hartman, secretary. In the future the 
plant will have federal inspection. 


-——+e-—_- 
GERMAN PROVISION MARKET. 


Hog receipts at 14 German markets 
during September maintained the up- 
ward tendency of the past few months 
and were larger than a year ago, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures cabled 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The season’s total receipts to August 
31 at those markets were only slightly 
below the corresponding 1928-29 fig- 
ures. 

Inspected slaughter figures for the 
current season to the same date were 
6.3 per cent lower than a year ago, in 
spite of the fact that since June more 
hogs have been killed this season than 
last. Bacon imports into Germany, 
principally from the Netherlands, were 
larger in August than a year earlier, 
continuing the tendency of the current 
season to date. 

By August 31, the season’s total 
bacon imports had reached a level 59 
per cent higher than for the first eleven 
months of the 1928-29 season. 


The September upward movement in 
lard prices resulted in a Hamburg aver- 
age of about $13.87 per 100 pounds. 
That figure represented an increase of 
nearly $1.00 over the August average, 
and almost equaled the average for 
September, 1929. The current average, 
however, was the lowest for any Sep- 
tember of recent years. Light August 
imports contributed to the higher Sep- 
tember price level. 

The total August import of less than 
13,000,000 pounds, largely from the 
United States, was below the relatively 
small figures of both July, 1930, and 
August, 1929. It was below the im- 
ports of any August in recent years 
and smaller than for any month since 
December, 1925. 

Since March, 1930, lard imports into 
Germany have been smaller than for 
most of the corresponding months of 
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1929, a reversal of conditions prevail- 
ing earlier in the current season. The 
total season’s imports to August 31, 
however, show an advance of 1.5 per 
cent over the corresponding eleven 
months of the 1928-29 season. 

Indications are that, in spite of the 
prevailing low price of lard, substitute 
fats, especially those of vegetable ori- 
gin, are offering increasing competition 
with lard in the German market. 


—— : 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meat and lard into Canada 
during August, 1930, with comparisons 
for the same period last year, are given 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
as follows: 

~Aug., 1930.- — Aug., 1929.< 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 

Beef, fresh, chilled 
or frozen....... 695,887 $45,927 


Mutton and lamb, 
— chilled or 


189,921 $21,711 


8,249 256,531 41,770 


or frozen....... 55,635 4,926 98,559 14,958 
Other meats, fresh, 
chilled or frozen 3,501 1,407 28,668 9,477 
— and hams, 
os secnecs 815,299 113,232 1,147,045 172,682 
Beef, pickled in 
"Wises 2,157 356 59,967 6,490 


poultry and 
gam 


Ow ccccceves 501,317 66,955 518,370 72,285 


meats n. o. p.. 11,574 3,622 16,467 5,527 
7 barrel 
MEMO sccccccccs ,808 19,585 1,184,241 133,865 
Pork, ey salted.. 43,008 6,226 271,191 38,448 
Sausage ......... 58,955 21.417 47,512 18,248 
BGR spcsesscoses 8,765 1,04 1,185 19 
Lard compound.... 4,637 527 127,788 11,209 
Sausage casings, 
not cleaned........... BARR ccccsie 16,944 
Sausage casings, 
Cleaned 2.20.20. weecee 230,705 =... eee 98,201 
a 


JULY MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during July, 1930, are 
officially reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
follows: 





Lbs. Value. 

Pi SD fn dcctannwaaesed 377,883 $ 70,302 
Beef, pickled or cured....... 1,539,152 162,609 
DOE CAPORGINS 000 cccococccee 115,678 16,948 
Loins and other fresh pork.. 323,839 45,375 
Wiltshire sides ..........0.4. 9,273 31,406 
Hams and shoulders ........ 13,779,049 2,813,310 
BACOM 20cccsccescccsccvceses 5,338,844 860,056 
Cumberland sides . 267,907 49,957 
Pickled pork ..... 2,337,826 368,673 
Mutton and lamb 123,252 20,442 
DE ou 5554500 skeesnaseue, 275,670 81,331 
Pn -cdavh wad ba soaresoeeuae 51,669,599 5,555, — 
a ara 772,143 85, 

MEARE GRETACES 000.00 vesvccece 11,159 26, 310 


To non-contiguous countries: 

Alaska—Beef, fresh, 413,275 lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 3, 765 ‘bs.; ; mut- 
ton and lamb, 60,014 Ibs.; sausage, 30,- 
234 Ibs. 

Hawaii—Beef, fresh, 20,527  Ilbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 9,391 lbs.; pork 
carcasses, fresh or frozen, 21,536 lbs.; 
loins and other fresh pork, 85,511 lbs.; 
Wiltshire sides, 100 lbs.; Hams and 
shoulders, cured, 120,210 lbs.; bacon 
(except pickled), 50,057 lbs.; pickled 
pork, 5,965 Ibs.; mutton and lamb, 20,- 
566 Ibs.; sausage, 50,869 lbs.; lard, 13,- 
448 lbs.; meat extracts and bouillon 
cubes, 12 lbs. 

Porto Rico—Beef, fresh, 11,640 lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 585 Ibs.; pork 
carcasses, fresh or frozen, 35 lbs.; loins 
and other fresh pork, 6,455 lbs.; Wilt- 
shire sides, 30 lbs.; Hams and shoulders, 
cured, 355,599 lIbs.; bacon (except 
pickled) 102,196 Ibs.; pickled pork, 816,- 
119 lbs.; mutton and lamb, 2,112 Ibs.; 
sausage, 123,003 lbs.; lard, 1,891,489 
Ibs.; neutral lard, 15,100 Ibs. 
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BRAZIL WANTS LARD. 


Brazilian cables to the Department 
of Commerce indicate the probability 
of a greater demand for certain foreign 
foodstuffs, including lard, butter, con- 
densed milk, rice, potatoes and beans. 
It is requested that exporters in the 
United States furnish c.i.f. quotations, 
in order that their prices might be on a 
basis with competitive prices of Europe, 
Argentina and Uruguay. 


As a temporary proviso these com- 
modities have been exempted from duty 
providing shipments are made prior to 
November 30 next. 

Those exporters who may not have 
connections at the present time in Rio 
de Janeiro may wish to avail themselves 
of the services of the local office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
which is located at. Avenida Rio Branco 
109, Sala 20. The cable address of this 
office is “Amcomat.” Through it ex- 
porters may be placed in touch with 
firms in Rio which “no doubt could 
utilize the quotations to their ad- 
vantage.” 


——--o-—— 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended October 11, 1930, were 
as follows: 


HAMS AND Bt nd INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 
——Week ended——__ ‘30 to 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
ll, 1, 4, 11, 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 





M lbs. Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs. 

Dota cccvcccccece 1,053 1,576 830 101,755 
Yo Belgium ........ é ecoe «1,670 
United Kingdom .... “806 1,247 622 81,354 
Other Europe ...... aaa bone 2 
GER ccccccccccccecs ie 135 23 «3, 758 
Other countries .... 523 164 185 14,135 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Total cccccccescces 841 1,710 1,102 83,414 
‘Yo Germany ....... 108 311 oes 4,198 
United Kingdom .... 482 829 733 43,081 
——— Europe ....... 213 446 153 19,522 
ERED “sevicacascccnces 2 20 10,573 
Other countries 41 104 212 =6,040 

LARD. 

Doted wecccccccoss 8,596 8,511 7,287 518,868 
To Germany ....... 1,494 1,679 654 98,914 
Netherlands ........ 224 684 613 30,609 
United Kingdom .. 3,258 2,420 4,155 179,962 
Other Europe ...... 338 1,419 193 55,337 

MR cn ccccccccvces ,888 1,570 1,351 57,519 
Other countries .... 1,804 739 321 96,527 

PICKLED PORK, 

ER Ss sneneneess 130 242 129 24,012 
To United Kingdom. 5 9 26 «3,207 
Other Europe ...... 2 ree 9 1,308 
Canada ........066- 64 190 92 5,950 
Other countries ..... 59 43 2 13,552 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Oct. 11, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M lbs. M lbs. M lbs. at Ibs. 

NER” «5 caieewawes 1,053 841 8,596 130 
Boston weit ee ‘ ose 1 
Sie San eeu eae 378 232 952 5 
Pest Haren ........ 338 43 1,601 63 
is 1 551 7 
New Orleans ....... "424 5 1,307 52 
Ae eee 13 560 = 4,168 2 
Philadelphia ........ aie 17 . 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: Milbs. M Ibs 
United - ernee bs nesnende ETE PCO ee 505 482 

Liverpool ... Pe 213 
She's) 4.s10 4:00 OwU4 00:05 806043 >a 97 12 
I ais cee eRe osiacdis sisy rad 35-4 97 174 
Other United Kingdom ...... : 59 838 

Lard. 

Exported to: M Ibs 
i MED ois asa 5 edawee 449 @ Dee ee EN 1,494 
SNE. 56-06 5065-95 ease bear ies 1,330 
Other Germany pene ueetiete ta 164 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A fair volume of trading 
and an irregular market featured tal- 
low in the East the past week. After 
some business was reported to have 
passed at New York at 54% @5iac f.0.b. 
for extra, prices again sagged to new 
lows for the year and for the move, 
about 250,000 lbs. changing hands at 
4%c f.o.b. For a time demand was 
somewhat better, but apparently pro- 
ducers were unsettled when buyers 
showed a tendency to back away from 
offerings. At the low point, offerings 
were reported fair. The larger soapers 
were interested only at further conces- 
sions. 

The irregularity in other commodities 
came in for some consideration, but the 
situation as a whole still appeared one 
where the buyer had the upper hand. As 
a result, some close observers of the 
situation were not looking for more 
than temporary rallies, although there 
was a feeling in many directions that 
the present levels were so low that 
further declines from this point would 
likely be small. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
444@4%c; extra, 4%c; edible, 64@ 
64%c nominal. : 

At Chicago, the market was easy with 
better grades relatively weak. | Soapers’ 
inquiry was fairly good for prime pack- 
ers tallow, but demand for other grades 
was limited. Sellers were rather steady 
in their views. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 614c; fancy, 512c; prime pack- 
er, 54%c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 4c. ; 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow shows little change. Prime was 
quoted at 31s and good mixed at 27s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
but weaker in the East, oleo selling off 
to 8%c New York. At Chicago, the 
market was barely steady, with oleo 
quoted at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was dull and 
weak, with interest routine. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 8%@8%c; 
medium, 8%4@8'%c; lower grade, 8c. At 
Chicago, demand was moderate, with 
extra quoted at 8%c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather slow 
and confined to nearby positions, with 
trade on the whole generally light. Edi- 
ble oil was quoted at 18%c; extra win- 
ter strained, 10%c; extra, 10%c; ex- 
tra, No. 1, 10c; No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 9%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—While demand is 
rather slow, there is no pressure of sup- 
plies and the market is holding steady. 
Pure oil was quoted at 12c; extra, 
104%4c; No. 1, 10c; cold test, 6%c. 

GREASES—Aside from a little busi- 
ness in house grease at prices reported 
as high as 4%c, demand generally was 
limited. The weakness in tallow is 
having considerable effect on consumers, 
and trade is disposed to go slow for the 
time being pending developments. At 
New York, yellow and house were quot- 
ed at 4%@4%c; A white, 4% @5c; B 
+ pp 44%4@4%c; choice white, 614@ 

Cc. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


At Chicago, there were reports of 
some good inquiry for yellow greases 
for nearby and forward shipment, but 
business generally was reported as slow. 
At Chicago, choice white was quoted at 
55,@5%c; A white, 5%c; B white, 
4%c; yellow, 44% @4%c; brown, 4c. 


he 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, October 16, 1930. 
Blood. 


Domestic blood is quoted at $3.75. The 


market is easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.................. $3.75 @3.85 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The demand continues slow. Best 
grades at Chicago are offered at $4.00 
& 10c. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$3.75@4.00 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 3.00@3.25 & 10 
PO eee rarer 3.25@3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
POP GOR co acccnasseackcessvcevens 88.00@40.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product is in fair demand. Prices 


are quoted on carload basis, f.o.b. pro- 
ducing points. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ @60.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @60.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.70 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Unit Ammonin. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am. .$ 2.70@ 2.80 & 10 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.40 & 10 
Rone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 

Hoof meal 2.65@ 2.90 


Cracklings. 


The crackling market is easy and 
shows little change. Demand continues 
quiet. Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
ee rear $ .80@ .90 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding......... $ @32.00 
Steam, ground, 8 & 5O0.......c.ceees 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@26.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market continues featureless. Few 
offerings are being made. Buyers 
show little interest. 
Per Ton. 
SRE cc cwk vedenensabscnowensicdé $35.00@38.0¢ 
CEE oie cto bd dene es Keddeeee 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimmings ............+++ rr 39:00G80.00 
MN ds dain wn en on debe eulad -00@30 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckle 30.00@31.00 
oy CR eae 30.00@31.00 
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Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Ee eee rm 50.00@ 70.00 
COERIO MOOED ccccecccccccccscccecces 25.00@ 30.00 
SN ede vecedéncaccceeseecae 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


There is practically no interest. There 
has been no trading as yet in winter 














hair. Prices are nominal. 

Ol) Ome Bel Geren. vcsie cn tunesacuce 1%@ 1%e 
Pr d, grey, » per Ib «+2 @ 2%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb........ @ 4c 
Cattle switches, each*............cee08 1%@ 2%c 


* According to count. 
—_o— 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Oct. 15, 1930.—Ground 
tankage was sold in a limited way at 
$3.50 and 10c basis, New York, which 
is the present quotation. Unground 
tankage is lower, and no recent sales 
have been made of desirable product. 
A good grade is being held at $3.40 and 
10c, which is above buyer’s views. No 
doubt if there is any accumulation a 
lower price will be accepted. 

Unground cracklings are lower in 
price, and the feeding markets in gen- 
eral are quite some lower in price than 
two weeks ago. 

Stocks of dried blood at New York 
are cleaned up with no offerings at pres- 
ent. 

——-—_- 
LARD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The somewhat seasonal advance in 
foreign lard prices in September 
brought Liverpool values to an average 
of about $13.16. That figure was 59 
cents above the July average, but 
slightly below last year’s relatively low 
average. Liverpool stocks on October 
1 were much smaller than a month 
earlier, and the lowest since April 1, 
1927. 

It appears that the lower prices pre- 
vailing this season have encouraged the 
consumption of lard in the United King- 
dom, since stocks have remained only 
moderate in spite of imports having 
more than equaled those of last season. 
The August imports were smaller than 
in either July, 1930, or August, 1929, 
but the eleven months’ total as of 
August 31, 1930, was more than 2,000,- 
000 pounds larger than the correspond- 
ing 1928-29 figure. 

The current season’s total so far is 
6 per cent larger than the average for 
the first eleven months of the seasons 
1924-25 to 1928-29, and 32.8 per cent 
above the corresponding pre-war aver- 
age. 








E KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Both Soft and Hard Pressed 








TH 
Cc of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
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HOW COTTONSEED IS PRICED. 


Testimony taken at the opening of 
the Federal Trade Commission hearings 
for investigation of cottonseed prices 
at Raleigh, N. C., indicated that about 
68 per cent of the cotton seed sold in 
North Carolina was handled by four 
companies, the Buckeye, MacNair, 
Southern and Eastern, each of which 
owns several cotton seed oil or fertilizer 
companies in the state. About 95 per 
cent of all seed sold in the state was 
through mills associated with the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
it was developed in the testimony. 

It was also revealed that prices paid 
for cotton seed by the oil company are 
arrived at by the calculation of over- 
head, operating and other expenses per 
ton (based on estimated tonnage to be 
handled during season), plus a reason- 
able “spread,” or profit. This total, de- 
ducted from what the companies can 
receive for their products, gives the ap- 
— price to be paid the seller of 
seed. 

This “spread” ranges up to $2.50 a 
ton. Of the 261,000 tons of cotton seed 
sold by North Carolina growers last 
year, 256,000 were bought by mills 
which are members of the national as- 
sociation. 

The hearings in Raleigh are expected 
to last two weeks. Testimony covering 
the operation of cottonseed oil plants in 
North Carolina and Virginia will be 
taken. Officers of 44 mills, 40 of which 
are in operation, have been subpoenaed 
to appear. 

A record consisting of 1,156 pages 
of oral testimony and copies of 199 ex- 
hibits has been transmitted to the 
Senate by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with the interim report of the in- 
vestigation of cotton seed prices, the 
Commission has announced. 


~~ - Je 
P. & G. EARNINGS GOOD. 


With earnings for .the first three 
months of the fiscal year in excess of 
the corresponding 1929 period, the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company anticipate an 
auspicious year, according to the an- 
nual statement to stockholders. At the 
annual meeting, held in October, nine 
members of the board of directors were 
re-elected: Geo. D. Crabbs, Richard R. 
Deupree, Chas. W. Dupuis, H. G. 
French, Cecil H. Gamble, Jas. N. Gam- 
ble, William Procter, William Cooper 
Procter and John J. Rowe. Three men 
chosen by the employes to represent 
them on the directorate were: Henry A. 
Jordan, Cincinnati; Fred Morati, New 
York, and John M. Cain, Kansas City. 


| The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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OIL FREIGHT RATES LOWERED. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 14 granted rail carriers the 
right to make a rate of 60 cents per 
100 lbs. on cocoanut oil from Pacific 
Coast ports to mid-continent consuming 
points, against the former rate of 75 
cents to Kansas City. The present rate 
from New Orleans by river barges and 
rail service is 30 cents. 

The roads asked for a Pacific Coast- 
Mid-Continent rate of 55 cents. Objec- 
tions were made by shipping and con- 
suming interests in the _ territory 
affected. Reduction opponents argued 
that western carriers would be reduc- 
ing their own earnings so as to handi- 
cap other lines of business. The com- 
mission made no decision on other rates, 
but apparently the roads now have au- 
thority to initiate reductions over the 
whole area. 


i 
MARGARINE PLANTS IN RUSSIA. 


Seven margarine factories, with a 
combined annual output of 72,000 tons, 
will be constructed in Russia during 
1930-31, it is officially announced. 

The factories, which are to be located 
in Kharkov, Nizhni Novgorod, Sverd- 
lovsk, Krasnodarsk, and in Transcau- 
casia, will have a capacity of 12,000 
tons each, and those in Tashkent and 
Stalingrad of 6,000 tons each. Foreign 
technical experts will be employed in 
the construction of these factories. 

The consumers’ cooperatives have 
also been granted the right to build 
margarine factories in the vicinity of 
large oil-seed factories at Rostovon- 
Don, Yevdakov, and Novo-Sibirsk. 


rn 4 r 

JULY COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 
Imports of copra and cocoanut oil 
into the United States during the 
month of July, 1930, were as follows, 
according to the U. S. Department of 


Commerce: Copra, 37,326,027 Ibs., 
valued at $1,433,086; cocoanut oil, 
8,118,098 Ibs., valued at $513,915. 


British Malaya, Australia, British 
Oceania, and the Philippine Islands 
were the chief sources of supply. 

rn 


PROCTER & GAMBLE ELECTS. 


William Cooper Procter has _ been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Procter & Gamble Company. 
R. R. Deupree has been made president 
of the company. It was stated that Col. 
Procter’s assumption of the chairman- 
ship will in no way affect his personal 
interest in the company’s affairs. The 
usual quarterly dividend of 60 cents a 
share has been declared. 

: —— 

DISTRIBUTE GLIDDEN FOODS. 


The Glidden company has made a 
contract with the General Foods Cor- 
poration for the distribution and sale 
of certain products of Durkee Famous 
Foods, Inc., a subsidiary of Glidden, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement of the 
two companies. Chief among the prod- 
ucts to be distributed under the agree- 
ment will be Troco, a nut margarine. 
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SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Oct. 16, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
P 
North and Northeast: iy 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs.........c.ccseeess @10\% 
S500 Ibe, ONG UP.......ccccesccseces @10 
NE, SN RD SID so oso es nesned sesnes @10%, 
a theast: 
DP B6ccb baneehsrededeedueeiess 104 
Less than 3,500 lbs............. 2222. Sie 
Southwest: 
DPMS ks ckeneesannaws @10% 
Ibs. @10% 
@10: 
@ll 
Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
SN, NED MBs oc veces ductwan’s @10 
ty MR a6 ds bs nin donh Saeenien’ @lwy 
Rome ME sess vesbinessue es savueeas @10% 
South: 
CNS sd bo awe bes wae ee @10 
SR CN nk wk bun p0se 0s eawnds @10\% 
BD MINERS 65.5 0s 0si0sbesed sues secnse @10 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


———fe——_ 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1930.—The 
market on cottonseed meal today was 
very dull. Trading was lighter than 
for some days past, but in spite of this 
fact, meal advanced 50@75c per ton, 
largely on account of the lack of offer- 
ings during the forenoon. November 
sold at $26.75; March at $28.75. In 
the late trading, however, meal was not 
salable at these prices, the best bids 
being 25c less. 

The market on cottonseed was very 
strong all during the session, bids being 
advanced 50c per ton on the nearby 
positions. The closing bid on Decem- 
ber was $26.75, which position affords 
an excellent hedge for the holders of 
seed, as the advance bid today was in 
the face of a decline in the mill price 
in Mississippi. On Monday, Mississippi 
mills advanced their bids to the country 
$2.00 per ton, but today they reduced 
the price $2.00 per ton. 


~~~ fe - 
COPRA PRODUCTION GREATER. 


Total copra production increased in 
1929, and total shipments set a new 
record of 918,398 tons, compared with 
905,398 tons in the previous year, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Imports of copra into the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France and _ the 
Netherlands in 1929 show an increase 
over 1928. In 1929, the United States 
imported 254,880 tons of copra; in 1928, 
223,652 tons. In addition to copra, the 
United States also imported 183,900 
tons of cocoanut oil in 1929, against 
129,750 tons in 1928. Of the shipments 
of cocoanut oil to the United States, 99 
per cent comes from the Philippine 
Islands. The cocoanut oil reported from 
Ceylon goes to the United Kingdom, 
Italy and India. 


od 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Oct. 15, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 24s; 


Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Prices Steady—Crude 
Holding — Cash Trade Fair — Seed 
Higher—Weather Satisfactory—Lard 
Firm—Oil Statistics About As Ex- 
pected. 


Operations in cotton oil on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week 
continued on a very moderate scale, 
with the trade still awaiting develop- 
ments. There was little or nothing new 
within the market itself, and routine 
conditions counted for little. Perhaps 
the outstanding feature was the small- 
ness of hedging pressure and the mar- 
ket’s ability to hold steadily even when 
other commodities and securities were 
under pressure. The latter situation 
made for a situation where the locals 
were inclined to go slow, and conse- 
quently a quiet but very steady market 
existed. 

Crude oil held fairly well, although 
there was nothing in that quarter to 
stimulate interest in the future mar- 
ket. Consuming demand was fair but 
nothing to get excited over, and while 
seed was firmer in the South, there was 
not sufficient change to bring about 
any broadening in outside interest. The 
weather was rather satisfactory and 
picking and ginning progressed more 
or less favorably. The western lard 
market displayed a better tone and lard 
statistics continued remarkably strong. 
The Government oil report fell rather 
flat as a market factor, coming just 
about in line with expectations. 


Consumption Holds Up Well. 


Hedging pressure, local selling and 
liquidation were absorbed by commis- 
sion houses and shorts, and prices 
backed and filled over narrow limits. 
An impression prevailed that the oil 
crop was being marketed 2 to 3 weeks 
earlier than usual, and at the present 
time, it was felt, the peak of the move- 
ment is under way, and will be over 
shortly. This was regarded in com- 
mission house quarters as a favorable 
development towards prices for the 
future, although in other directions the 
impression was that all rallies for the 
time being would encounter refiners 
selling. 

It is rather generally conceded, how- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ever, that each day that passes finds 
the market just that much closer to the 
probable season’s lows. There are some 
who contend that cotton oil is less de- 
flated than a good many other com- 
modities, and while this is probably 
true, at the same time distribution of 
cotton oil has held up decidedly better 
than has the distribution of many of 
the commodities in which deflation has 
— values off further than cotton 
oil. 

September consumption was 321,000 
bbls., compared with 349,000 bbls. last 
year. For the two months of this sea- 
son, distribution has been 636,000 bbls., 
against 676,000 bbls. the same time last 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La.,. Oct. 16, 1930.— 
Cotton oil contracts for nearby months 
are unchanged from a week ago, while 
later positions are 20 points higher. 
Crude -is steady at 6c lb. for Texas and 
6%c |b. for Valley, with ready buyers 
for each lot offered. Texas mills are 
reporting that seed is being hauled back 
to the country to a greater extent than 
usual. Bleachable is firm at 7c bid and 
74%ec asked loose New Orleans. Hedg- 
ing operations thus far are very light, 
but are likely to increase soon. Sundry 
lots of crude are appearing in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 16, 1930—Prime 
cotton seed, $22.00@23.00; prime cot- 
tonseed oil, 6c; forty-three per cent 
meal, $28.50; hulls, $9.00; mill run 
linters, 14%4@2c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 16, 1930.— 


Crude cottonseed oil sold freely today 
at 64%c; forty-one per cent protein cot- 
tonseed meal, $26.50; loose cotton seed 
hulls, $6.50. Weather is clear and 
warm. 


season. In some quarters the fact was 
stressed that August and September 
consumption combined was the small- 
est for those two months in any of the 
past four years, but at the same time, 
the falling off in distribution during 
that period has not been great enough 
to become a depressing factor. 

The visible stocks at the beginning 
of October were 1,121,000 bbls., against 
1,035,000 bbls. last year, or 86,000 bbls. 
more. This increase is largely ac- 
counted for in the fact that receipts 
of seed at mills for the two months 
amounted to 1,377,000 tons, against 
1,156,000 tons the same time last year. 


Lard Stocks Lower. 

The lard stocks at Chicago the first 
half of October, decreased 7,759,834 Ibs. 
They now total 19,232,219 lbs., com- 
pared with 68,090,400 lbs. in mid- 
October last year. Taking the lard 
stocks on a pound for pound basis, the 
lard supply at Chicago is equal to 190,- 
000 bbls. of 400 lbs. each less than a 
year ago. The statistical position of 
edible fats, therefore, is about as sat- 
isfactory as the trade could hope for, 
and unless there is a decided increase in 
the hog run in the near future, this sit- 
uation will continue to confront the 
trade, as it is apparent that distribu- 
tion of edible fats continues at an ex- 
cellent pace. This being so, any turn- 
about in the other commodities, or any 
improvement in the general economic 
position of the country, might very 
quickly be reflected in the edible fat 
markets. 

There was a moderate movement of 
Southeast crude at 6%c, with that 
figure bid there and in the Valley; 
Texas, 5%c. Seed in the Southeast 
and Valley was quoted at $23.00 per 
ton, an advance of $1.00@2.00 per ton 
over recent quotations. 

COCOANUT OIL—A steadier tone 
prevailed the past week. Prices have 
been advanced fractionally, with lead- 
ing importers asking 5%@5%ec for 
tanks, New York, although some busi- 
ness has been done at 5%c. It is under- 
stood that further quantities of resale 
stuff are available at the 5c level. At 
the Pacific Coast, some sales of nearby 
tanks were made as low as 4%c, but 
the market is somewhat steadier and 
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is quoted at 5@5%c depending on posi- 
tion. Buyers are bidding 4c less. 

CORN OIL—A much stronger tone 
prevailed. A material betterment in 
the demand was reflected in an en- 
hancement of values. A fair business 
has been done with sellers’ firm in their 
ideas. The market is quoted at 74%@ 
7%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market re- 
mains more or less nominal, with in- 
activity the rule. Prices are un- 
changed. Domestic oil is quoted at 842 
@9c sellers’ tanks at New York, while 
8c was quoted at middle west points. 

PALM OIL—A softer undertone was 
generally indicated, with an absence of 
demand. Sellers’ ideas have been low- 
ered slightly, but buying power is 
showing no increase and business is 
virtually at a standstill. At New York, 
bulk oil for shipment, 20 per cent acid, 
5c; 12% per cent acid, 54c; 25 per cent 
acid, 4.95c; 40 per cent acid, 4.90c; 
Nigre for shipment, 4% @5c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—With an ab- 
sence of buying power, the market is 
ruling rather heavy in tone, although 
there is no pressure of supplies. Tanks, 
New York, are nominally quoted at 
5¥%ee. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A firmer tone 
developed with a letup in offerings, but 
there is not improvement in business 
reported. Nearby foots are quoted at 
6% @7c New York, while for shipment 
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PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OllL—for Short- 
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P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
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prices are quoted at 642.@6%c, depend- 
ing on position. 
RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 


al. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was moderate. Prices are 
fairly steady and are quoted at 25 
points over October. Southeast Valley 
crude 6%c bid; Texas, 5%c bid. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 
Friday, October 10, 1930. 
—Range— —Closing— 


in 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SS ee ey ene iC ar 
ER pare ete iw) a mae 
NS 5 6eR haad me aele SES 750 a 770 
ES we ne ee a ees 750 a 758 
New 

NOV... «1.0 1 730 730 720 a 7385 
IONE is dus biselbis dios ainck oie 720 a 7385 
OR Posi k cele lkiteS: aes 725 a 735 
> eer 725 a 740 
mer. .... 3 739 735 739 a 738 
ee ae ics Tale: Ta 
nave wwe eae noes 746 a 750 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 4 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6@6%. 

Saturday, October 11, 1930. 


Old 

LOS SS er ar param | OE Ber aegeas 
Pe sia bi ea eicae ss we 4 = 0 
ent OO eee 750 a 70 
SPDs ok'hs 100 755 755 7bba. 
New 

MGS sch ek ee Bee ale 710 a 740 
Pe ian hae eee ey os Nee e WS 
ee fe eee Sek 735 a 740 
a Re ae ae ee 735 a 745 
Mar. .... 5 744 740 7483 a 744 
Ee es ss aoe Tee 
May .... 10 754 751 754 a 753 


Sales, including switches, Old 100 
bbls., New 15 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Nominal. 

Monday, October 13, 1930. 





HOLIDAY—No Market. 
Tuesday, October 14, 1930. 

Old 

ee eae tre eee 700M cxsc 
Pe cau aren & seen FOO S Tip 
ee 750 a 765 
Se eco Gach eee eee 750 a 760 
New 

MOR ccs Seuscdkas kee De. Jee 
a ners kane soc cape. aeo 
os asks 8 782 782 7382 a 740 
RGEC 
Mar. .... S 746 74) Wee .=5. 
MEL obs. ous Saas bE Se 745 a 750 
May .... 1 748 748 752 a 760 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 7 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
61% Sales. 

Wednesday, October 15, 1930. 


Old 

Ne irmere re ur ree 
eS oa br 700 763 760 755 a 765 
Nov. .... 200 760 760 750 a 765 
Se a ee ie serosa aD: OO 
New 

| eee ee Méblaake Vee a Jap 
Eee ss ee eee ee 730 a 740 
IDs: whys as Sock aisselsen.  1en-m aa 
Sih: 3s cheeses waghteoae,: SE: aaa 
OS eee 8 749 746 746a.... 
ine ee eye cess ed @ Td 
Me i < 8 754 751 754 a 751 


Sales, including, switches, Old 900 
bbls., New 16 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
64% Bid. 


October 18, 1930. 


Thursday, October 16, 1930. 


Old 

aS A enorme Se aera 
ok bese Sie A res 740 a 765 
POSS oss kG aK eke oSee a dee 
RRBs 52. seas GOO Tee The 

New 

SRO: + sex? aasis 780 726 726 a <... 
MRS A a ssn ie' cha ver Biae ee 730 a 740 
Nt 5c art wate ta 743 7386 


NOOB sss 








See page 41 for later markets. 








GERMAN VEGETABLE OIL. 


The business situation in the German 
vegetable oil milling industry is nor- 
mally influenced by two factors. First 
the total quantity of domestic oil cake 
and oil meal stocks on hand and, second, 
the relation between the fluctuating 
world market prices of oil seeds and oil 
fruits and the prices realized through 
the sales of crude and refined oils and 
fats. 

In regard to both factors, the Ger- 
man oil millers have recently passed 
through a crisis, according to reports 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
but it seems that at present the indus- 
try has safely passed through the deep- 
est depression. 

The large existing rye stocks in Ger- 
many, the poor purchasing power of 
the German farmers, and the heavy 
drop in grain and butter prices, have 
resulted in a tremendous increase of 
the stocks of linseed, peanut and palm 
kernel oil cake, copra and soya meal 
on hand at the plants of the few large 
oil mills at Hamburg, Stettin, Bremen 
and Mannheim. In fact, these stocks 
only very recently are said to have 
reached a total of 100,000 tons. 

When it is considered that quite a 
few German oil mills are so large as to 
have an annual capacity for working 
oil seeds exceeding several hundred 
thousand tons, it is easy to understand 
that these mills, in their purchases of 
oil seeds, must look well to the future. 

Since the beginning of this calendar 
year, prices of soya beans and other 
raw materials for the oil mills have de- 
creased a third. The profitable opera- 
tion of oil mills under such conditions 
is extremely difficult, particularly when 
one considers that last year Germany 
imported a total of about 2,600,000 tons 
of oil seeds, valued at over a billion 
Reichmarks. On a falling market, this 
amount of oil seed can be profitably 
worked only if there is a very rapid 
turnover and credit conditions are 
favorable. 

It is characteristic of the German oil 
milling industry, however, that it takes 
a new impetus just in times of poor 
general conditions. The large unem- 
ployment prevailing at present in Ger- 
many has tended to increase margarine 
consumption, which is now approaching 
500,000 tons per year. Over 50 per cent 
of the dry and half dry oils and fats 
made in Germany is used for making 
margarine. 

Many Germans of the poorer middle 
classes and the majority of the unem- 
ployed working classes have of late 
taken to margarine, and this growing 
consumption, coupled with the demand 
for oil cake caused by the protracted 
drouth in Germany, has rendered the 
situation of the German oil millers much 
more favorable than it was a_ short 
time ago. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were steady the latter 
part of the week. Lard trade was mixed 
but with scattered liquidation. Pack- 
ers selling was absorbed by commission 
house shorts, owing to steadiness in 
hogs. Cash trade fair. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and barely steady, 
with trade mixed and a featureless mar- 
ket awaiting developments. Crude is 
firm. Southeast and Valley, 6%c sales; 
Texas, 6c bid. Cash demand fair. Senti- 
ment more divided, but market lacks 
leadership. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Oct., $7.60 sale; Nov., $7.50 sale; Dec., 


$7.45@7.51. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.10@7.35; 
Dec., $7.10@7.27; Jan., $7.20@7.30; 
Feb., $7.25@7.35; March, $7.35@7.37; 
Apr., $7.35@7.44; May, $7.45@7.47. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 

os 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 17, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10. 25@10. 35; middle 
western, $12.10@12.20; city, 11%¢; 
refined continent, 12%c; South Ameri- 
can, 18c; Brazil kegs, 14c; compound, 
10%c. 

a 

BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 

Liverpool, Oct. 16, 1930.—General 
provision market continues dull. De- 
mand for hams, picnics and square 
shoulders very poor. Good demand for 


lard. 
Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 88s; Liverpool 


shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
none; picnics, 65s; short backs, 88s; 
bellies, clear, 84s; Canadian, none; Cum- 
berlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; spot 


lard, 66s. 
oe 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 15, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 117,779 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 25,203 quarters. 
Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 47,333 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 18,802 quarters. 
~ fe 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended October 11, 1930, amounted to 
5,497 metric tons, compared with 4,632 
metric tons for the same week of last 
year. 
on X oo 
NEW DECOLORIZING PROCESS. 


A new process for decolorizing cocoa- 
nut oil and cottonseed oil, in conversion 
from semi-crude to water-white liquid, 
has been announced by Dr. Amando 
Clemente and Miss Adelaido Bendana, of 
the Department of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, Manila. Details 
of the process have not been announced. 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg showed lit- 
tle alteration during the week ended 
October 11, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 
1,146 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 
20 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 94,000, at a top Berlin price 
of 12.98 cents a pound, compared with 
83,000, at 19.24 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was weak. 
Prices of animal fats (with exception 
of lard) were decreasing. Prices were 
steady for extra neutral lard and re- 
fined lard. 

The market at Liverpool was dull. 
Consumptive demand was poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 
week, as compared with 27,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending October 10, 
1930, was 117,407, as compared with 
84,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 
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BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during September, 1930, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Sept., 1930. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs.......... 2,066,736 
DOM. <<. ck Cece aawaneeenhe nes eeenses 3,407,488 
POEL UE ons scps <ncnaeweuseewean ears as 14,929 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 

Ibs, lbs. _—_—‘ tons, 

WOEs, BONE cpccccvcucacee 635,376 955,696 453 

a err ee 936,792 1,054,032 376 

Be TEED viavsccwcesacs 1,122,352 1,060,864 470 
ee 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Oct. 10, 
1930, were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
COMAGA—BACON 2 nccsccccsccccccccscecs 5,221 lbs. 
I, os cee can aisha eaeen 1,400 lbs. 
Canada—Pork cuts .........0-ceeeeeees 455 Ibs. 
Ceme—E. FP. BAM 6 ccc cccsecccesce 7,500 lbs 


Czechoslovakia—Ham ..........++e0e-- 
EE ccc cccsenticcevccecececace 
Germany—Bacon 
Germany—Ham ..... 

Germany—Sausage .. 

Hungary—Sausage .. ieee a7 
PONE, ooo w ceeberenccecesucees 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 






















Eastern markets on Oct. 16, 1930: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
GAA EER I a peseonens -. —ee. \ $19.00@20.50 =i... .. 
Good oe LD, eee pS eer 
Medium is, MTESSR —lccctcceccs §=—«._—s Sowecceece 8=—«_—s ewe cceeess 
— we Ibs.) : 
ee 2:5 ERAS FeO e RE | arc ipeeee 18,00@19.50  20.00@21.00 
Tk es 16.00@18.50 17.00@19.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice 6.00@18.00 $16.50@17.50 17.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 
is 00@16.50 15.50@16.50 16.00@18.50 17.00@19.00 
ge —_ Ibs. up): 
M 12.00@15.00 14.00@15.50 12.00@16.00 13.00@16.00 
ogemmon 10.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 32.00G@12.00 lc cccccese * 
Good 11.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 11.50@13.00 12.00@12.50 
Medium 9.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 
Common 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10.50 8.50@10.00 9.00@11.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
Choice 18.00@20.00  19.00@21.00  21.00@23.00 _—............ 
a... 16.00@18.00  17.00@19.00  19.00@21.00  18.00@19.00 
Medium 14,00@16.00 14.00@17.00 15.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 
REE: Nacdvecvdcncubdbovecessesecent 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
oe @: 14.00@16.00—... sss 18.00@15.00 ...... 
boas Miah ce [22 12.00@14.00 — 14.00@15.00  —12.00@14.00 —-15.00@16.00 
Metign “Ait eee . 12,00@14.00  11.00@12.00 —13.00@14.00 
MN aoc anne slau 0045 Caedee Vhawecen 10.00@11.00 — 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 = 11.00@13.00 
Paget Tee ont — 
«tl peaenagmach 16.00@18.00 — 19.00@20.00 —16.00@18.00 —_19.00@20.00 
Gana 15.00@16.00 18.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 —18.00@19.00 
* 14.00@15.00 16.00@18.00 14.00@15.00 16.00@18.00 
12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@14.00  .......... 
16. gor ny 00 19.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 18.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 14.00@15.00 16.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 TB.GUGIEGD ln cc ccccens 
14.00@16.00 18.00@19.00 15.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 17.00@18.00 14.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
Medium EE I AS RE RS Sees ete 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Seieten ces etaserewestasavrs 4.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 4.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 8.00 
Fresh h Fork Cuts: 
ORO Ibs, av...... eoccce erevccecceses 22.00@25.00 29.00@31.00 25.00@28.00 25.00@ 28. 4 
FO-1D WS. BVecccccccccccccccccccccccs 22.00@ 24.00 29.00@31.00 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@27. 
12-15 Ibs. = seccccce Coevcccccccccscces bent red 28.00@30.00 23.00@24.00 22. 0025-00 
TG-BS WB, BVrccccccccscccsecscccccces 00@18. 23.00@25.00 20.00@22.00 20.00@ 23.00 
SHOULDERS. N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

B-1D IDWS. BV. cccccccccccccccsccsccces pT | re rer 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
PICNICS: 

CS Sa See ee sage ieecesceeset “Saeeaentes Ro.eeapamee”°  ‘veagevdews 15.50@16.50 
eat ty gens Style: 

8 lbs. av.. cee DPTITT TTT Lee oe ) rs 21.00@23.00 20.00@22.00 

SPARE RIBS: 

Half Sheets ...cccccccccccccceccccces DL.OO@IEOO cee eceee ee eeceees ws ev ee enees 
a ae Ryipeawos essa Rice wae eras PRORIMNIR We tied bectem , o-<audaugiens 4 ~wiewabeves 

Lean TTTITTTTTT TTT TT Ter ee. \ewabaveses, - cgucndbdee: |. ghudinesde 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs, down at Chicago and New York. 


at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’* 
Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Weighty steers, 25c lower, in- 
stances more on big weights scaling 
1,450 lbs. upward; yearlings, steady to 
25c lower; fat cows and cutters, 25c 
higher; butcher heifers, 50c or more 
lower; bulls, about 25c up; vealers, 50c 
lower. Best fed yearlings, $13.35; 
sprinkling, $13.00@13.25; bulk, $12.50 
downward, with proportion well finished 
long yearlings much smaller than week 
earlier; weighty steers, mostly $12.00 
down to $10.00, although outstanding 
1,405 lb. averages topped at $12.50. 
More weighty steers and fewer year- 
ling steers this week, many grassy and 
shortfed heavies having to sell at $8.00 
@9.00. Most fat cows, $5.00@6.00; out- 
standing koshers, up to $8.00; cutters, 
$3.25@4.25; bulls, up to $6.00 and bet- 


ter. 

HOGS—Drastic price decline late last 
week were partially restored this week 
through lighter receipts. Compared 
with one week ago: Weights above 160 
Ibs., 25@40c lower; pigs and light 
lights, steady to 25c lower; packing 
sows, about steady. Week’s top, $10.10; 
today’s top, $10.05; bulk 230 to 310 lbs., 
$9.85@10.00; 180 to 220 lbs., $9.75@ 
9.90; 140 to 170 lbs., $9.40@9.75; pigs, 
$9.00@9.40; packing sows, 350 to 450 
Ibs., $8.35@9.00; smooth lightweights, 
$9.25@9.50. 





SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, 50@75c lower; sheep and 
feeding lambs, around 25¢c lower. Mar- 
ket broke almost to season’s low point 
and showed partial recovery at close. 
Nothing sold above $8.25 throughout 
week, contrasted with $9.00 paid last 
Thursday. Closing bulks: Desirable 
range lambs, $8.00@8.25; native ewe 
and wether lambs, $7.50@8.00; few, 
$8.25; bucks, $6.50@7.25; throwouts, 
$5.00@6.00; fat ewes, $2.75@3.25. 

——Yo——- 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 16, 1930. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings, 
although relatively scarce, closed steady 
to 25c lower in sympathy with declines 
at other markets. Most westerns, both 
fed and grass fat kinds, held about 
steady with a week ago. Choice 933-lb. 
yearling steers made $13.00 for the 
week’s top, with several loads at $11.75 
@12.65. Most of the fed steers cleared 
from $8.50@11.00, while straight 
grassers went at $5.75@8.00. Medium 
grade, short-fed heifers ruled 25c or 
more lower, but other classes of she 
stock held at steady rates. Bulls are 
strong, and vealers steady, with the 
late top at $11.00. 

HOGS—Hog values were lowered the 
first two days of the week, but a 
stronger undertone on following days 
practically recovered the early loss. 


October 18, 1930. 


Final prices are steady to 10c lower 
than last Thursday, with the closing 
top at $9.80 on choice 200- to 240-lb. 
weights. The late bulk of 180- to 300- 
lb. weights went from $9.60@9.75, and 
most 140- to 170-lb. averages brought 
$9.10@9.60. Packing grades are 25@ 
35c higher at $7.75@8.75. 
SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs was 
dull, with considerable weakness in evi- 
dence. Declines of 75@90c were regis- 
tered during the week and best range 
lambs scored $7.85 at the finish. The 
week’s top was $8.00 on Monday, while 
choice natives reached $7.85. However, 
on the close most range lambs sold 
from $7.25@7.75, and natives from 
$7.00 down. Fat sheep are strong to 
25¢c higher. Range ewes brought $3.25, 
with the bulk at $2.50@3.00. 
———_—_ 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Light weight fed steers and me- 
dium fleshed descriptions sold 25c¢ high- 
er; other fed steers strong; western 
steers, 25@40c higher; mixed yearlings, 
heifers and medium bulls, steady; all 
cow stuff, 25c higher; vealers, 25c 
lower. Bulk of native steers brought 
$8.00@12.00, with yearlings landing 
$12.65 and matured steers $12.40 as 
tops for the week. Western steers 
ranged from $5.75@8.25; bulk, $6.25@ 
7.50. Fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
spread from $9.50@11.80; mixed steers 
and heifers at the top price. Most 
cows scored $4.25@5.50; top, $7.00; low 
cutters, principally $2.75@3.25. 
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satisfaction and best return to 


packer who processes them. 


“Standard” Hogs Bought For Future 
Delivery Are Giving That Kind 


Of Results 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


Union Stock Yards 
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The cheapest hogs regardless of 











BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Meference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 














So. Omaha, Nebr. 
K. K. Corrigan 





E. K. Corrigan 


Chas. B. Reynolds, Mgr. 





Live Stock Purchas- 


ing Agent Operating 
Three Markets 

Kansas City, Mo. So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder R, G. Symon 


Cattle Department 
Omaha, Nebr. 














the most 
the 


J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Omaha, Nebr. 

















OAPN=IA ZSMAADPS 


EXCHANGE 


Chicago 











Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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October 18, 1930. 


HOGS—Hog prices, after severe 
aly losses late last week, recovered 
to finish with a net loss of 15@25¢ for 
Thursday to Thursday period. Sows 
gained 25c. Top price Thursday was 
$10.10, with bulk 160 to 300 lbs., $9.65 
@10.00; packing sows, $8.00@8.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs suffered sharp 
price reverses early this week, but with 
some recovery the last two days net 
losses figured about 50c. City butchers 
paid an extreme top today of $8.00, 
while packers bought the bulk at $7.50 


@7.75. Common throwouts, $4.50; fat 
ewes, $2.50@3.00. 

ad 

OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Omaha, Oct. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
opened the week with a strong to hign- 
er price trend, but later, with liberal 
runs, the early strength was lost, clos- 
ing prices being barely steady to, in 
extremes, 25c lower tor the week. Other 
killing ciasses show very little change, 
strength and weakness just about bal- 
ancing. Choice weighty steers, averag- 
ing 1,394 lbs., cashed at $11.75; choice 
1,124-lb. weights, $12.65, with yearlings 
up to $138.10. 

HOGS—Improved demand from all 
quarters, and light receipts, proved 
bullish factors in the hog trade, and 
comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show lights and butchers strong to 25c 
higher; packing sows, 25@50c_ up. 
Thursday’s top reached $9.75, with bulk 
180- to 300-lb. weights, $9.50@9.75; 160- 
to 180-lb. lights, $9.25@9.60; packing 
sows, $8.40@8.75; smooth light sows, up 
to $9.00; stags, $7.25@8.00. 

SHEEP at 
leading market centers the first two 
days of this week resulted in sharp 
losses on slaughter lambs, although 
Wednesday and Thursday there was a 
stronger undertone and part of the de- 
cline was regained. Loss from Thurs- 
day to Thursday on slaughter lambs 
was quoted as around 75c. Matured 
sheep held firm under light supply. 
Thursday’s bulk slaughter range lambs 





— $7.50@7.75; natives, $7.00@ 
25; good and choice ewes, $2.00@ 
275, 
een Xs 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 16, 1930 

CATTLE—TIrregularity characterized 
price changes in beef steer and year- 
ling trade. Matured steers finished 
weak to 25c lower, and yearlings ruled 
strong to 25c higher for the week. 
Choice yearlings topped at $12.70, 
medium weight beeves sold up to $12.40 
and heavy bullocks stopped at $12.25. 
Most grain feds cleared at $10.00 and 
above. Grass fat heifers declined 25c, 
while other she stocks ruled strong to 
25¢ higher; choice heifers, $12.00; most 
grassers, $5.50@7.75; beef cows, large- 
ly $4.25@5.75. Medium bulls sold large- 
ly at $4.00@5.00, and select vealers 
brought $11.00. 

HOGS—The hog market had several 
ups and downs but finished active, with 
values on the up-grade. Little change 
was noted for butchers, but packing 
sows were in broad demand and ruled 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 16, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily ho > and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. 
ing pigs exclude 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 9.35@ 9.75 $ 9.35@ 9.80 $ 8.50@ 9.3: 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch..... 9.60@ 9.85 9.65@10.00 8.90@ 9. 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.70@ 9.90 9.80@10.10 9.30@ 9 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 9.75@10.00 9.85@10.10 9.60@ 9. 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.80@10.05 9.90@10.10 9.60@ 9. 
Hvy. wt. (2 Ibs.) gd-ch 9.80@10.05 9.85@10.00 9.50@ 9. 
(200-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.60@10.05 9.75@10.00 9.15@ 9. 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 8.35@ 9.50 7.75@ 8.75 7.75@ 9. 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 8.85@ 9.40 OTe Cee owenqe cities 


Av. cost & wt. Thurs. 


(pigs excl.) 9.50-229 Ibs. 9.83-218 Ibs. 913-252 Ibs. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 


STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
CONOR cc cccccccccccccccsccces 12.25@13.25 12.50@13.25 12.00@13.00 
DOOR. nc wevcccccedscesccccsesce 10. 75@ 12.50 10.75@12.50 10.75@12.00 
MediGM .ncccccccccccccccccces : 25@11.00 6.50@10.75 9.00@10.75 
QOMMMIOM oc cccccccccccccesccece 6.25@ 9.25 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 9.00 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
MN. nice ncdbhesccesssesnues 12 -00@ 13.25 12.25@13.00 11.75@13.00 
GOOD .ccccccccccccccccvcsccces 10.25@12.00 10.50@12.25 10.00@12.00 
oo alll PETC LETC 8.25@10.25 6.50@10.50 = 8.25@10.75 
QOMMBIOM occccccccccccccccccees 6.00@ 8.2 25 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
GRHOMGR cecccceccccccccsccacess 11.00@12.50 11.25@12.25 11.25@12.25 
ME peecccecccssevcseccsscses 9.75@11.00  9.25@11.25 9 25@11. 75 
PRUNE nc accccccecsdcccccscees 7.75@ 9.75 6.50@ 9.50 8.00@10.00 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
OEE EEE CEPT EL 10.75@12.25 10.75@11.75 10.50@11.75 
Good -50@11.00 9.00@10.75 9.00@11.00 







25@1: 11.75@12.50 
9.50@11.75 
6.50@ 9.50 


4.25@ 6.50 





6.75@ 7.25 
5. 3.75 
5.75 


25 





OSS SPs ee eee 1.75@ 6.75 .00 5.00@ 6.25 
occas a... MCCS eee eee £.25@ 6.1¢ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
aa aes had peRbes 64 00 d60ns 10.50@12.50 11.00@12.50 = 10.50@12.00 
a rha ose tenon bn4elc cous §.C0@10.50 = 8.50@11.00 = 8,00@ 10.50 
cn ORS rere? 6.50@ 8.00 4.00@ 8.50 4.00@ 8.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.): 
Se Sree en eee tre 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.50  6.50@ 8.00 
COMHMOH, wc cccciecccccccccece £.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch....  7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 
FS RR ARR ee en 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 


(All weights)—Common ....... 


Yearling Wethers: 


(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-c' 
Ewes: (90-120 Ibs.)—1 


(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. 


(All weights)—Cul-« 


7 
4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 5° 





ecceceee 4.004 4.004 4. 00a 
aaa v6: 2.504 2.25@ L.75@ + 
cecceee 2.004 2.00@ ¢ py 2. 
SOUR, ces LOOG 1.00@ ‘15@ 1.75 








KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


$ 8.90@ 9.50 $ 9.15@ 9.35 
9.10@ 9.70 9.25@ 9.50 
9.45@ 9.80 9.35@ 9.50 
9.45@ 9.80 9.40@ 9.50 

9.45@ 9.80 9.40@ 9.50 

9.35@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.50 

9.10@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.50 

7.75@ 8.85 7.75@ 8.75 

8.00@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.15 


9.42-204 lbs. 9.15-217 Ibs. 


@13.00 12.00@135.00 
10.75@12.00 
8.75@10.75 


11. 
9. 
6. 
5. 5.50@ 8.75 


th 
75 

50@ 9.75 
25@ 6.50 


11.00@12.75 
9.00@11.75 
6.25@ 9.75 
5.25@ 6.25 


11.50@138.00 
10.00@11.75 
8.25@10.00 
5.50@ 8.25 


10.00@11.75 
8.75@11.00 
6.25@ 9.00 


11,00@12.00 
9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.50 


10.00@11.00 
8.75@10.00 


10.50@11.75 
9.00@10.75 
11.25@12.50 11.75@12.25 
10.00@11.75 


4.50@ 6.00 
6.25@ 7.25 


5.00@ 6.25 
4.00@ 5.00 





\@ 
-00@ 4 


5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 
3.25@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.75 


8.50@11.00 9.50@ 12.50 


6.50@ 8.50 S.00@ 9.50 
4.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 8.00 
6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 38.00 
4.00@ 6.00 $.00@ 6.00 


6.75@ 7.75 
5.50@ 





4.00@ 5.50 

4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 
2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 
2.00@ 3.00 L.75@ 3.00 
1.00@ 2.00  1.00@ 1.75 





yes Reuben. 


ousell ~Pork Off the Hook. 


oBuy ~ Pork Off the Hoof 
ets Get Together/ 


KENNETTI-MURRAY 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Service Department: Washington, D. C. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SDD Bie ceceG ace AES 500 11,000 3,000 
Kansas City ....... 400 700 ose% 
Lin sob Sexe es o¥nans 200 2,500 2,000 
tb ND spn sheets ennede 250 4,500 100 
DV, cnsasseseeve on 1 1,500 1,500 
SE ET cnesneses 600 1,500 1,500 
DE haehest we ssnKews 2,600 1,700 14,009 
OKlaltoma City ......... 200 600 100 
kk... are 300 100 100 
BERENS Secvccvnscceses see 100 TT 
ee 200 400 200 
Louisville 200 100 Sse 
ED dpeapuct'saeke%»e 200 900 300 
Indianapolis 200 2,000 300 
DE Stoxssaeccotse ebee 1,200 500 
Cincinnati 300 500 100 
Buffalo .... 300 1,100 600 
Cleveland .........seee.. coves 400 300 
Nashville ....ccccscesess coves 100 100 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
21,000 39,000 45,000 
30,000 9,000 15,000 
20,000 7,500 37,000 
6,000 10,500 3,000 
2,000 2,500 4,500 
11,000 4,500 17,500 
13,000 17,000 000 
800 1,000 200 
Pt ER . caesnsiseeve 4,400 1,200 800 
EEE wcccesceccvess 500 000 500 
ea 10,300 1,100 31,700 
EMEEEERD. sonscsccenseses 100 400 100 
—ES a 8,000 1,900 200 
DRED: 00s canssesosic 300 4,000 600 
PEED o00sc0cseceses 1,600 3,000 5,000 
EE) cvebnatseonese 2,200 1,800 300 
DEED Sunccascossectese 2,200 6,500 10,600 
rr i 1,400 3,500 6,300 
PER os0scesessascsee 200 600 200 
MED ccwcscocnanssesee 1,000 3,000 7,500 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 


Chicago 








8,000 20,000 22,000 
6,000 


Pt a scnseaesevee 13,000 Y 11,000 
PD. snubs 00s s40es dere 10,000 5,500 12,000 
A ara 5,000 13,500 2,500 
DEER. Siscaseeesense 2,500 2,500 4,500 
EE 000 ha0kod <a es 2,300 3,500 3,500 
SO eee 1,200 8,000 2,500 
S| ae 1,100 800 200 
BE WEED ww 0:5 66009.50.00 2,700 1,300 300 
PE. dens eccenees 600 2.5 600 
DE Rickaksns6es ones 2,300 700 15,400 
DEED: nce dened cesses 100 300 100 
eee 2,000 1,700 200 
ED 5 swa0e 400045 1,300 6,000 1,500 
0 EE eee 600 500 
EE ssi nssesenesns 500 3,000 1,600 
ee 200 900 100 
Cleveland 100 1,500 1,800 
Nashville mee. — 100 200 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
0 ae ee ... 10.000 15,000 18,000 
ee TE cacceece . 8,000 5,500 7,000 
EE SGkasshocswe cas 5,000 7.000 13,000 
OE See 4,000 10,000 1,500 
DD 10, 6 dns oa dws 6s o 3,000 3.500 6,500 
Ee rrr 3,000 4,000 5,000 
is MED. wie os scan essences 2,000 16,000 3,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,200 800 4m 
ot. Ue 3,400 900 200 
ee rer 900 5,000 500 
Denver ..... 3,500 900 17,300 
Louisville 200 100 see 
Wichita ..... 800 1.800 300 
DT . Sestecnadaoo 900 500 1,300 
a Pee os 1.800 500 
OO errr 300 1,800 800 
Pe 300 1,200 400 
Cleveland 300 1,500 1,800 
Toh costs awsGo she $9 sa’ 100 pane 











Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
aa ree 8,500 23,000 18,000 
De A 50s keseecces 3,000 6,000 9,000 
GN ko siccdens vencseees ,500 5,500 2,000 
Eee 2,500 8,000 1,000 
St. Joseph .. 2,000 2,500 2,000 
Sioux City 800 2,500 3,000 
St. Paul .... 2,700 8,500 7,000 
Oklahoma City 1,200 1,200 100 
Fort Worth 2,200 400 300 
EDD 2.055 <vdensenon 900 3,200 300 
DONGOE 0 ccccccccccecvccee 500 1,100 12,600 
ETD. cecctcvcceseess 100 100 100 
WERIER ccccccescccvcsee 400 1,200 160 
Indianapolis ...........+- 700 8,000 1,000 
DL cccnsseieeess saenp ,000 1,000 
Cincinnati .....ccccccces 500 2,700 600 
DEED, sadcenesscesesees s955% 1,000 900 
Cleveland ...cccccccccccce coccs 1,000 1,000 
Nashville ....scscccccccce cocce 100 sos 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CUIGATO oo ccccsccccsccces 2 15 18 
Kansas City ......+.+-+- 800 6 6 
OmMANA oocccccccccccccccs 1 7,500 4,500 
WE, BMD noes vicdeevsees 1 8 2 
St. Jomeph ...ccccccccccs 800 4 3,500 
Sioux City . 1,200 5 2 
St. Paul ..... 2 11 9 
Oklahoma City 600 1 100 
Fort Worth .... 1,500 400 400 
Milwaukee .........s00+- 200 1,200 200 
DORVEE cccccccccccccccess 1,200 700 10,600 
WER § ncccccccccccccce 300 1,100 100 
Indianapolis ...... ecccces 300 6 600 
Pittsburgh ........+.+++- ines 2,300 500 
Cincinnati .......seeeeee 800 3,200 800 
BMIRND .cccccccccccccsess 100 2,400 1,100 
Cleveland .........sse00- 200 1,100 500 

—_@——_ 


SEPT. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in Sep- 
tember, 1930, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Baltimore . 8,708 1,338 52,787 8,651 
Buffalo 7,960 1,716 63,449 6,603 
Chicago .. 144,973 37,136 437,777 307,648 
Cincinnati.. 15.855 6,362 64,082 14,002 
Cleveland. . 6,582 5,986 44,904 12,393 
Denver 7,406 1,501 16,027 22,871 
Detroit ... 6,995 4,799 63,757 10,051 
Ft. Worth. 28,453 33,914 17,472 18.396 
Indpls. - 18,638 2.9 61,157 6,42: 
Kan. City. 79,623 24,919 9, 148,119 
Milwaukee. 12,715 29,478 96.198 9,10 
N. 8S. Yds. 34,222 10.411 78,926 27,823 
New York. 31,387 54.309 60,556 274.385 
Omaha 79,258 5,288 113.470 200.320 
POEER. sees 5,815 7,175 381 20, 
St. Louis... 13,064 7,156 94,813 6.600 
Sioux City. 32,741 2.264 64,360 65,538 
So. St. Joe 26.717 7,216 62.523 103,023 
So. St. Paul 47,508 9,069 164,867 88,917 
Wichita .. 7,461 2.198 33,142 8,152 
All others. 149,341 89,188 966,727 242,265 

Total: 
Sept. 1920. 760.372 374.388 2,772.666 1,591,292 
Sept. 1929. 752,655 365,084 3,103,758 1,316,926 
9 mo. ended 
Sept. 1930.6,037,797 3,435,706 32,103,684 12,237,493 
9 mo. ended 
Sept. 1929.6,095,655 3,385.933 35,005,908 10,407,898 


~- = he 


What precautions should be observed 


in cooking blood? 


Ask “The Packer’s 


Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 


meat packing industry. 


Chicago, Illinois 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


October 18, 1930. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 11, 1930, were 
as follows: 








At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 11..... 282,000 515,000 523,000 
Previous week . 303, 409,000 611,000 
MED. cacoceece 68,0 534,000 550,000 
BED cccesscees . 290,000 6,000 587.000 
BIRT cccccacccccccecceses 367,000 468,000 579,000 
BE  Snnwcencecsenvescsnd 422, 511,000 530,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs 
Week ended Oct. 11........-.eeeeesceecees 456,000 
Previous Week 2... ..cccececceccecceececees 408,000 
BED Sscleccccésccccweceschocsctosececsende 478,000 
BOS 6.060.606.6060 e ds. cc tececdcedsoeeseeves 459,000 
BE ov ccc sececcccceccdecedscestscocaseges 394,000 
SWED coc Sivuavccoccnesescssbousectaucesass 456,000 

At7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 11..... 219,000 388,000 409,000 
Previous week .......... 232,090 343,000 462,000 

218,000 392,000 359.000 

201,000 ,000 396,000 

273,000 310,000 355.000 

349,000 345,000 397,000 
——-—__- 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 65 leading markets during Septem- 
ber, 1930, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Yotal ....1,611,563 729,319 367,449 701,516 
September 
average, 
5 years, 5 ; 
1925-’29 1,628,201 797,053 441,563 793,458 
CALVES. 
Total 596,167 355,009 75,278 245,430 
September 
average, 
5 years, 
1925-29 539,074 360,406 26,537 186,216 
HOGS. 
Total ....2,799,215 1,702,718 38,014 1,090,352 
September 
average, 
5 years, 
1925-'29 2,762,611 1,654,837 52,018 1,101,275 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Total ....3,580,385 1,479,429 907,433 2,015,904 
September 
average, 
5 years, 
1925-’29 3,099,008 1,148,627 1,000,788 1,921,761 
—_o@——- 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 10, 1930: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 10. week. 1929. 
CHICAGO 2rcccccvccccccees 92,331 104,558 111,541 
Kansas City, Kan. ...... 34,106 29,878 37,244 
rrr ee 23,569 20,026 19,748 
“Hast BC. Tews ...scves 44,775 41,537 57,532 
POO ST secevecesecces 13,211 10,876 13,301 
WE, BOE cc ccsccccesscsss Cee 6 16,451 
Ss Ue 14,862 14.551 21,285 
Pare 12,267 14,246 16,447 
New York and J. C..... 36,820 31,093 38,958 

*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 

















A Good Place to Buy 


HOGS 


R. J. Cox & Company 


LIVESTOCK PURCHASING 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 


AGENTS 
Telephone Bridge 6775 | 











Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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’ 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES tg CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
ar- Purchases of livestock by packers at principal Armour and Co, .... 3,828 3,351 16,693 17,090 Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
re centers for the week ended Saturday, October 11, Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 524 1,084 rye 263 Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The Swift & Co. ....... 5,154 5,023 24,270 13,879 are reported as follows: 
National Provisioner as follows: United Pkg. Go. ++. 1,455 201 eee 57 2 
ep H CURES. vccciesesaces Aaee 23 18,820 5,001 RECEIPTS. 
000 CHICAGO. A ee Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
r+ Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. _ errr 9,682 59,783 36,290 Mon . 20,465 2,650 83,549 32,905 
‘000 armour and O60... .ccsees 7,238 4,218 22,176 MILWAUKEE, Tues., Oct. 7 8,124 2,649 23,223 25,616 
‘000 Swift & Co.. -. 6,134 2,010 30,565 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Wed., Oct. 8.....12,706 2,023 15,648 21,169 
000 oy Seer 1,884 1,801 8,441 Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,843 5,364 15,156 1,605 ‘Thurs. - 7,622 1,688 30,118 25,868 
000 i ere 5,217 3,542 10,652 Swift & Co., Chicago .... sons haces 242) «S«Fri., 001 2 24,444 22.954 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 1.250 181 woos «6S witt & Co., Balti... .... ne 575 cose Sat, 200 §=10,000 3,500 
gs. G. H. Hammond Co..... 2.8 638 sae me he Co., * YX... 51 eee ss cee SAE, ale okt 8 LE eg ak: Riera 
000 Libby, McNeill & Libby. 47 sees -... The Layton Co,..... .... : “be st H 2 . MRS SB 
, , . R. Gumz & Co., Mil. 122 “o5 105 62 ‘Total this week..51,478 10,112 136,982 182,012 
000 packing Co. 300 hogs; Boyd, Lanham & Co. 86 Armour and Co., = 1... wee «cee See ee eee 
000 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3.404 hogs; Armour and Co., Chi 70 sees eee eeee Year ago ........56,921 9,492 131,329 94,598 
000 Agar Packing Co., 4,314 hogs; others, 27,7138 hogs. N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N .Y. 37 mites aaa .... Two years ago. ..47,709 12,290 131,016 105,632 
‘000 Total: Cattle, 24,314; calves, 5,142; hogs, Bimbler, Harrison, Total receipts for month and year to Oct. 11, 
55,125; sheep, 71,834. N. J. © cece coos 2,082 «+++ with comparisons: 
eep. KANSAS CITY Swift é. Co., "Harri- “i Osa oa 
. y. BOR, Be Trcccoccce: sees con’ nga 2 — October. — : 
po Cattle and Corkran, Hill, Baitl.. 1... V... “487... 1930. 1920. 1930. 1929. 
000 Gaives. Hogs. Sheep, Others ............. 731 279 258 426 Cattle ...... 69,485 78,000 1,694,743 1,808,974 
’ ¥ —_ — - Calves ...... 15,185 17,011 — 450,497 50,711 
4 aren lay Mabe I, A SRS .. 8,435 8,854 17,942 2,577 Hogs .......188,849 212/458 5,782,567 6,089,134 
,000 Fowler Straub Co. . ° 4 : "339 pe it INDIANAPOLIS. Sheep ... -192,871 153,996 3,208,208 2,954,354 
Morris & Co. ........ 2,979 2,117 5,685 _, Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. SHIPMENTS. 
Mettt B Oe, ..csccecws 4,748 6,054 7.355 Foreign ............ 1,863 2,089 23,084 6,567 
Wilson & Co. ........ 4/346 2/795 6’s15 Kingan & Co. ...... 1,231 "719 7,050 ‘964 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Others ...... Pp Pe 1,127 508 58 Armour and Co. .... 359 117—s:1,796 60 Mon., Oct. 6..... 5,302 163 9,668 10,230 
Oe Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,418 30 eA 27 Tues., Oct. 7..... 3,588 194 8.381 11,949 
ock NE 5 od Cae 23,473 17,018 34,383 Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 owes) ~ See cues Wet, Ont. 8..... 3.418 32 4,034 8,412 
‘ Brown Bros. ...... « 43 157 -eee Thurs., Oct. 9.... 2,757 190 5,115 9,724 
-m- OMAHA. Schussler Pkg. Co.. 16 dues 250 coco =U, Oct. 10..... 1,071 2 8,765 10,677 
re- Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Riverview Pkg. Co.. . f reps 139 -sce Sat., Oct. 11..... 100 gate 2,000 1,000 
ul- Armour and Co. ........ wm nee wes See OS = is —_ — —- —— 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ......4. 4,22 C016! T,00l tacereeiman Oo... | 8 Or ace. Re Re week. .16,481 602 37,963 51,998 
Dold Pkg. Co. ......-4+ 971 5,321 ‘s+ Art Wabnitz 6 44 ridote 95 Previous week ..18,151 449 32,326 60,054 
Morris & Co. .....ccceee 2,266 103 4,278 iooster Abt. Co..... 21 Me ig) ate cee SED BEB csases 20,043 740 «26,156 42,076 
516 — = “a ste eeeeeeeee 4,730 4,692 13,640 Others x 688 117 805 543 ‘Two years ago...16,438 317 20,128 = 49,942 
Eagle Pkg. Co. .. - 5 eas OP as a ioc ook ticle had PRGA ia as 
Geo, Hoffman & Co....... 45 sees ase6 —r cavmmime.’ Tee WEEKLY AVERAGER PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
aa a vn. x ee a er ee 5,586 3,190 34,426 8,302 eng see mg 
458 Omaha Pkg. Co 2 CINCINNATI. ee eee oe 
7 J. Rite Pkg. Co......... Ror A Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheen, Week ended Oct. 11.$10,80 § 9.05 § 2.85 § 8.05 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 49 Soe 28 en Gee Goniaics “onus 1 ae 402 Previous week ...... 10.55 9.00 2.50 7.30 
), 430 Lincoln Pkg. Co. ........ 409 iat ¥ a ee 127 yO ee 66 29 - 13. 9.70 4.50 12.90 
Nagle Pkg. Co. .......-. 119 ame _... Gus. Juengling & Sons 2 125 awed 68 9.90 5.60 12.95 
J. Roth & Sons ........ 38 wee .... BE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,656 842 7,454 3,787 11.15 5.75 13.80 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ....... 495 mee .... Kroger G. & B. Co.. 216 72 1,160 cated 6.25 13.70 
3,216 Wilson Pkg. Co, ....... . pecs Lill a. Lohrey Pkg. Oo.. ee 248 ew 11.85 7.15 -15.45 
ME Sab ctvavuecced wees sees 16,086 _... Wm. G. Rehn & _ = 52 cae cece _ —_—— - 
= ae A BAD Pus. 0. g oes , 0! ee " 925-192 « $15.75 
toand RI icocewe onsvaiios ie 1. nm £ iat we HC Ct eee 
ST. LOUIS + Ra 4 — Co. os ‘ns 2,36 Snes SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
5 82. eo 32 2 * ne ad Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
O75 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. J. Vogel & Son..... 14 4 = “vce eps at the Chieago Stock Yards: , . 
7" Armour and Co. .... 2,796 1,319 1,207 2,000 pe Pkg. Oo....... 6 es dhe 2,827 ate’ 
Swift & Co. ....... 4,242 2,417 2,124 2,137 mere nse os oe eee ee eee Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
5,904 Morris & Co. ...... 1,100 840 .... 444 Morelan ..........0. os 595 *Week ended Oct. 11...... $4,900 99,000 80,009 
East Side Pkg. Co... 1,879 16 «4,104 ae Previous week .........0. 85,868 87.713 57,873 
American Pkg. Co.. 448 198 1912 428 , Geer er re 8,999 1,487 "20,231 z 6,145 105.173 53/112 
Krey Pkg. Co. .... 409 90 1,497 51 Not including 1,134 cattle, 75 calves, 8,954 hogs 110.893 55.690 
1,761 Sieloft Bae GAS ica suas Pret 835 .... ‘and 2,144 sheep bought direct. 68,710 60,162 
NE aig ex vusnsasvcs 4,948 776 16,076 1,570 RECAPITULATION. ' ea sa aR 
—_ — Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets e 7 : 
Total ..ccccssreee 15,322 5,156 27,755 7,630 for week ended October 11, 1930, with compari- *Saturday, Oct. 11, estimated. 
P Not including 8,256 cattle, 1,745 calves, 30,091 Ons: CATTLE HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
in- hogs and 1,392 sheep. Week ine Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
ST. JOSEPH. Prey cet prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
the ended Prev. week, 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Oct.11. week. 1929. No. Avg. Pricesa— 
ine Swift & Co... 2,486 723 12 656 —- rT Nae eee eeeee yy io Priten4 Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 
2 Armour and Co. .... 1,112 377 3,602 Jxansas y see eeeeeeers ’ 4 vat * ¢ . 
“y Morris & Co. ...... 1.199 316 4.431 2,062 Omaha  ....csseeeeeee -+. 18,3890 19,369 16,334 a ge 4 — = % ao 
029. a . 3,517 1,486 8288 4,415 St. Louis ........ eee akan 15,322 13,974 12,000 rs ei ange Bat Se 131.329 237 10.40 9.70 
1,541 ieee . $t. Joseph ......eee66+- 8,814 11,188 11,333 1928 ca ai id **"337'016 241 11.00 9:90 
7,244 WS ova sewccibe 8,314 2,852 24,207 22,725 Sioux City ............- . 9,668 10,122 7,320 1997 phiite 99.177 245 «12:15 115 
0,743 > Oklahoma City .......... 2,909 5,911 4,181 Se OP ETEG SE PORE OS ENS . ~4 mae oe 
29 SIOUX CITY. 7 SE CREE basen pw en tine eeu ae 98,509 248 14.15 12.85 
7,532 Wichita ......... veseeees 1,896 1,901 1,583 952 - - 
3,301 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Denver ......... ice coceusn eT. AAMC .egkeee eee 8 SS eee s esse sire’ 127,942 247 12.80 11.85 
6,451 Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 2,687 178 5,383 4,479 St. Paul ..... ° «. 12,121 =11,072 9,258 _— —_—_—— 
1,285 Armour and Co. .... 2,522 164 5,233 4,595 Milwaukee ... +. 8,435 3,047 Av. 1925-1929........117,600 244 $12.10 $11.10 
8,447 Swift & Oo. ..scecs 1,832 193 2,908 5,559 Indianapolis ............. 5,586 4,501 5,426 pee 
8,958 = a ee “ue “a. mt = at 7 eee 2,878 3,556 *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
: a ae ee 62 3 x9 soe 
or —_—— ~———— mae _— WEE Ssectaccubenes «181,670 120,343 121,937 CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
SR Mainasseaaus 9,668 666 28,196 15,122 Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
OKLAHOMA CITY. Chicago ..... 51,248 66,987 — for week ended October 10, 1930, with 
y 56: 21,926 comparisons: 
cent Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. —— — are a eas ss nilaniscad : 
Morris & Co. 1,386 741 1,618 235 «st. Louls ... wea: 20/855 41,968 WOGk GOG0G Oct, 16.6.6 cvcicccecsive cccccces 92,331 
Wilson & Co. - 1,812 672 =—-1,586 POU Wb ONG 6 Saw sccees 63-60 "29721184 23,016 Previous week ........ Meee ida dree ex eae 104,558 
] WUMEED cs ecvscacsasae 211 ooee 748 ooee. PION CNET ccesceees sgt ee 18,061 23,559 
ee eee Sk vse sieves 8,952 4,67 5,887 
‘ ee 2,000 1,418 9,052 422 wichita...) “""" g'762 71601 LRRO 
Not including 235 cattle, 831 hogs and 417 Denver .........sseeeeees 4,505 4,827 5,098 
e sheep bought direct. han Ceccecesccccvens ee igre 56,798 CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
WICHITA. ®* indienaelie pace as Ot aa 426 29°717 46.504 Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
t Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati ...:----++r+eee 20.2 19.416 15.9830 8nd shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 991 486 3 821 ” <= emus exucan CODER 20; 1000, were as follows: 
—— Jacob Dold Co. .... B03 42 27 WOR idiwaweisene ..--.038,050 297,042 350,243 Week ended Prev. 
a 
ae pa —_ Finwniaies = ove van SHEEP. ‘ Oct. 16. week, 
— unn-Ostertag ..... tee tess Chicago ........ EER 3 ge Cn a ae re 3367 45.355 
9 pelted fa A Ain See ee <sescoseouss Sa 74 oor Direet to packers. .............. 38'306 35,148 
se : MANR weccsecs eecccccces oe ov 26,66 * aon? a ale « = 
? Total ........+++. 1,896 528 6,762 848 Sst. Louis ....... Mr wesc weenes — = 
, Not including 17 cattle and 3,133 hogs bought St. Joseph .....++seer+ee ogre — een Total supplies .............+. 138,756 114,989 
= DENVER Salakosea’ City ‘ a "429 "261 "306 (Chicago livestock prices on page 43.) 
aan ge Wichita ..... . 848 652 689 ae 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Denver ........esseee+0+ 22,074 29,567 55,240 
Swift & Cos .ccicse TW 160 1,236 St. Paul .ccvcccse eseeeees 36,290 27,430 33,965 * : 
Armour and Co. .... 353 115 11113 10, MI WHGRER. o. 3 cas.scacceec 2.577 2.553 What are the chief points to know 
Blayney-Murphy .... 349 83 913 320 Indianapolis .......... oe 8,808 ‘11,557 8.655 about in kosher killing of cattle? Ask 
. oy 205 * 
TRRETS on ccccccccees 34 ; 205 4 3038 3,434 Cincinnati ........ cocccce 6,165 3,470 _ 8.296 “The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
——! en ee 2,203 563 4,505 22,074 Total ...........seees: 268,736 248,879 238.800 book” of the meat packing industry. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended October 11, 1930, with com 
parisons: 


CATTLE. 
















SND ancewcsvcesnns's 
Kansas City . ° oe 
E00 sce neesenssvnces 
WE. BRU «oc ccccccsscccess 
BE, Semele wcccccccscvess 
GEE secenntscecens 
DEEL. ceoness dhesecess 
SE SOME cc cwerccndvcs 
Philadelphia 
DEE. wsreeneednes 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincionati 
Denver 





145,147 121,280 


Total 


SD céevesssvbonse eos 
Kansus City 
EMD wcnevesvenesoceses 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
DED wawes erste seceer 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 53 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


104,558 





Total 


SRE Giskecaceesnccevc 
Kansas City 
eee 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
, AS etemeerost 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 





New York & Jersey City. 8 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


Total 2° 


= 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended October 9, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Same 
Prev. week, 
1929. 

SED. 6 ins esenenaenancl 5 
Montreal aiid 
Winnipeg 8.50 
Calgary 8.00 
PL cvccbas hae eede 5.75 7.25 
Prince Albert .......... 5.00 7.25 
Moose Jaw 8.5 





Saskatoon 









Toronto $13.50 $16.00 
Montreal . 11.00 - 
Winnipeg : 9.00 12.00 
PT Gictenenbacecead . 7.00 9.09 
De. .ccashecsacse 9.00 9.00 11.00 
Peenee Apert ...cccccece 5.00 bisa 8.00 
Moose Jaw ............ 7.50 8.00 10 00 
IND cStsntcnescccen 8.00 8.00 10.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

a eer $13.00 $12.50 $12.50 
DEEL sancassccansecs 12.75 12.50 - 

DE. Lids tances cee 11.50 12.00 11.50 
DT SsccabeserendSas 11.50 11.85 11 00 
PD: <ns0sss0swceve 11.25 11.50 10.50 
waemee Alert .....cc0e0e 11.00 11.20 11.50 
Se Cl osccevecencns 11.20 11.70 11.60 
DD. be8ssscenenses 11.20 11.20 11.50 

GOOD LAMBS. 

TONED cncccsscccssecess $ 8.75 $ S50 $12.00 
OO a 8.00 7.75 we 
ces esitneees sce 7.0 7.00 9 50 
DT s4 oA cheb sekane ss 6.50 650 9.00 
PSST re eee 700 7.00 8.25 
Prince Albert .......... 6.50 6.50 bis 
A “Ksoeneness 50 6.50 6.50 9.00 
SS EE TE 6.00 6.00 10.00 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended Oct. 
17, 1930, with totals from the opening 
of future trading on March 1, 1930, to 
date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 


Oct. 17. Oct. 17. 
Pounds sold ......... 313,500 16,335,000 
SSS Sarre 1,360 7,240 
Contracts sold ......  cesoss 991 
Hogs delivered ....... 12,760 
Pounds delivered .... 2,967,170 
Av. wt. hogs delivered 233 





Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended October 17, 1930, were as follows: 


Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1930. 


CME. © sb estaensh sees --- $ 9.35 
DOG. sen 0i0dnes0nsee ne 8.75 
PO. © 6c dsasnccsneeee 8.80 8.90 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1930 


| EE EP ee Oe wees $9.50 
“SERRE REI Mae eie 
 Maerrrrerr rir Tree 8.80 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1930. 
ER ee er ra 
Bes: sasdeiceiwenee $ 8.90 . 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1930. 
Dec cagesseusee tence ae ee 
Ps “esekuneeGweass cove 8.90 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1930. 

OR. ving usansce Bestbie Kean tf ee 
DD shan eeeue cused seer d. .cusedt ae secces 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs.. nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weizch- 
ing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16.500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
a od 

SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 

(Continued from page 43.) 
25c higher for the period. Diminished 
receipts and a better tone in the eastern 
pork trade on late rounds served as 
strengthening factors to the hog mar- 
ket. The closing top was $9.60. The 
bulk of 180- to 300-lb. butchers brought 
$9.35@9.60, and 150- to 180-lb. weights 
earned $8.75@9.35. Packing sows 
ranged from $8.00@9.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices dropped to 
$7.25 but made a late recovery, with 
top prices around $7.75. However, final 
values were 25@50c below a week ago. 
Bulk fat lambs sold from $7.00@7.50, 
with a late $7.75 top on choice natives 
and westerns. Fat ewes sold mostly 
$2.50 and $2.75, or steady to 25¢ below 
last week. 

~~ Ge 
REORGANIZE OGDEN YARDS. 


Reorganization of the Ogden Union 
Stockyards Corp., Ogden, Utah, was re- 
cently announced, and Kenneth C. Ike- 
ler, dean of animal husbandry at the 
Utah Agricultural College, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the yards. 
Mr. Ikeler was engaged in animal hus- 
bandry at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Ia., for five years, previous to his term 
as dean at Utah. Under the reorsani- 
zation the following men hold offices: 
James H. DeVine, president; H. F. 
Hemingway, vice-president; Col. P. A. 
Dix, secretary. 


October 18, 1930. 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on October 
14, 1930, fixed the following price dif- 
ferentials between the basis grade and 
the premium and discount grades of 
hides which may be delivered against 
Exchange contracts, These differen- 
tials are effective October 15, 1930, to 
prevail until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the 
non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery from dock or 

yarehouse, duty paid. 








FRIGORIFICO. 

Cents per lb. 
RESET TPP PEELE CL er ee ¢ premium 
Light steers ......cccccvcccencecs premium 
CN ccucw eb ee oes cd ebvabneneenes premium 
Ex. light cows and steers.......... premium 

PACKER. 

Heavy native steers.............+- 2.55 premium 
Ex. light native steers.............. .50 premium 
Heavy native COWS........ccseeseees 1.00 premium 
TAght mative COWS.........cccescess Basis 









Heavy butt branded steers......... 2.55 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.........-- > premium 


Heavy Texas steers.. 5 premium 

Light Texas steers.........--eeeee- 1.C0 premium 

Ex. light Texas stecers............. .55 discount 

BFANGEd COWB 2.2.20. cccccccsesccecs » 55 discount 
PACKER TYPE. 

Branded cows and steers........... .55 discount 

Native cows and steers.........-+- No differential 


- Yo — 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 11, 1930, were 
3,408,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,256,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,107,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to October 11 this year, 
146,284,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 155,973,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 11, 1930, were 
3,522,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,016,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,506,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 11 this 
year, 130,445,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 169,432,000 Ibs. 


~ + -o—_—— 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended October 11, 
1930, were as follows: 











Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Oct. 2,720 
Oct. 12,915 
Sept. ~~ 
Sept. 20, 1930...... 6,345  ...... 340 

To date, 1930....1,321,469 662,608 459,537 
Oct. 12, 1020...... ee 234 
Oct. 5G, 3930...... 116,094 74,103 6,589 


To date, 1929... .1,583,151 273,187 5 5,715 
fe - 
NEW’ YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended October 11, 
1930, were as follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ......... 4,976 10,984 5,247 38,608 

Central Union ...... 1,883 873 .--. 26,963 

Be TORE aa 655.5008 430 2,550 20,0038 14,584 
Total ..cccccseces 7,289 14,407 50 
Previous week ...... 9 15,249 21,340 

Two weeks ago ..... 5,28 11,744 17,798 61,197 

— 


Watch the “Wanted” pages. 
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_ Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market suffered another half-cent re- 
lapse this week, bringing all descrip- 
tions back to the low levels of the late 
summer on cows, and below those levels 
for steers, the lowest prices for some 
years. Trading was confined to two 
packers, so far as known, and other 
packers declined to recognize these 
prices, asking last week’s levels for 
most descriptions. The movement so 
far totals about 35,000 hides, mixed 
September and October take-off. 

Tanners seem to be more interested 
in moving leather than in obtaining the 
best hides of the year at these low 
levels. Poor conditions in the leather 
business seem to be the main complaint, 
resulting in tanners shopping around 
for outside lots of hides of lower grade 
quality, in order to average down to 
lower prices for raw materials. Buy- 
ing appears to be very selective at 
present, as to average weights, etc. 
Continued liquidation in other com- 
modity and security markets has also 
had a depressing effect. 

Spready native steers about 14'%c, 
nom. About 5,000 native steers sold at 
18c; heavy steers wanted at this price. 
Extreme native steers sold at 11'4c, 
steady, for 1,000 August-September. 

One packer sold 900 butt branded 
steers at 18c, and total of 5,000 Colo- 
rados brought 12%4c, both %c down. 
Couple cars heavy Texas steers sold 
early at 1344c, but 1,000 moved later at 
18c. Light Texas steers quoted 12c, 
nom. Extreme light Texas steers sold 
with branded cows at 10c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 12c, 
and quoted 114%c, nom. Couple cars 
light native cows sold at 10%c, others 
asking lle. One packer sold 4,100 
branded cows at 10c. 

All packers moved total of about 
9,009 August-September bulls early at 
Te for native bulls and 6%c for 
branded, steady. 

Trading light in South American 
market. Last sales 4,000 LaPlatas 
equal to about 18c cif. New York, 
steady, although gold price higher, due 
to rapid fluctuations in’ exchange rate. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer market weaker. A local small 
packer moved 6,000 October hides, pro- 
duction of three outside plants, at 10%c 
for all-weight native steers and cows 
and 912¢ for branded. Couple lots of 
Oct. hides still available. Various small 
outside lots have sold %4@%éc under 
these prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Offerings in the 
country market are very light at buy- 
ers’ ideas of values, while demand is 
correspondingly scarce around prices 
asked by sellers. All-weights quoted 
around 714c, selected, delivered, for 48 
lb. av. Heavy steers and cows slow at 
Te. Business declined at 7%2c on buff 
weights. Bidding 9%e for 25/45 lb. 
extremes but hard to find at this price. 
Bulls quoted 5@5%c, selected. All- 
weight branded priced about 6c, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—The actual market on 
packer calfskins is again somewhat in 


doubt. Sales were reported last week 
at 20%¢ for Sept. northerns, ranging 
up to 21'eec in other directions. Sale 
of a car from one northern point came 
to light this week at 20c, and some 
southerns reported at 1842c; however, 
others inclined to call the market 21c, 
nom. 

Chicago city calfskins offered at 17c 
for 8/10, and 19¢c for 10/15 lb., buyers’ 
ideas lower. Mixed cities and countries 
15@15'ec; straight countries 12@13c. 
Car of Chicago city light calf and dea- 
cons sold last week at $1.25. 

KIPSKINS—As previously reported, 
three packers moved September native 
kips last week at 18c, northern basis; 
a small lot reported available at 17 2c. 
Over-weights quoted 16c, northern 
basis, based on sale of small car south- 
erns at 15c. Branded 14c, nom. 

Chicago city kips around 15'2c, nom. 
Mixed cities and countries 12@13c; 
straight countries 11@11%éc. 

Packer regular slunks were cleaned 
up to end of September last week at 
$1.25; hairless last sold at 35c, small 
ones half-price. 

HORSEHIDES—M arket continues 
rather slow, especially to glove leather 
tanners. Choice city renderers quoted 
$3.60@4.00, with sales recently at in- 
side figure. Mixed city and country 
lots range $3.00@3.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts 10@10!2c 
per lb. Sales in a small way on big 
packer shearlings at steady prices, 
beavers at $1.25, No. 1’s at 60c, and 
No. 2’s at 35c. Pickled skins market 
not very well established and little 
being said as to actual sales, with con- 
flicting rumors as to extent of trad- 
ing and prices paid. Last sale by one 
packer was a car blind ribby lambs 
last week at $5.00, with straight run of 
lamb quoted somewhere around $4.25 
per doz., Chicago; others quoting from 
$3.75 up to $4.50, while some poorer 
grade winter skins reported sold re- 
cently under $3.00. New York market 
appears to be in somewhat better shape, 
and quoted around $4.75 for that qual- 
ity. Sales 16,000 October lamb pelts 
at 60c for large, at 40c for small ones. 
Market being held back here by the 
larger number of stockers and feeders 
being killed at Chicago, with yield of 
15 per cent less wool than in other 
years. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin _ strips 
quoted 6@7ec per lb. Gelatine stocks 
3% @4c, per lb., Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market quiet and 
easier in a nominal way, based on ac- 
tion of the western market, 
quoted on a parity with Chicago mar- 
ket. Packers sold up to end of Sep- 
tember, earlier. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading con- 
tinues slow, with offerings light at 
buyers’ ideas of values. Buff weights 
quoted around 714c, and extreme top 
at 914c bid, with buff weights in better 
demand. 

CALFSKIN S—Calfskin market 
steady and being kept well cleaned up. 
The 5-7’s are quoted $1.55@1.65. Some 
quiet trading in heavier skins, at prices 


prices 
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believed to be $2.05 for 7-9’s, and $2.75 
for 9-12’s. The 7-9’s were quoted prior 
to this at $1.90@2.00, 9-12’s at $2.70@ 
2.80. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, October 11, 1930—Close: 
Oct. 9.20n; Nov. 9.70n; Dec. 11.20@ 
11.25; Jan. 11.50n; Feb. 11.85n; Mar. 
12.25n; Apr. 12.65n; May 13.00 sale; 
June 18.25n; July 18.50n; Aug. 13.75n; 
Sept. 14.00@14.10. Sales 10 lots. 

Monday, October 13, 1930—No ses- 
sion, account Holiday. 

Tuesday, October 14, 1930—Close: 
Oct. 9.00 nom.; Nov. 9.50n; Dec. 11.00 
sale; Jan. 11.30n; Feb. 11.60n; March 
12.00n; April 12.35n; May 12.70 sale; 
June 12.95n; July 18.25n; Aug. 13.50n; 
Sept. 18.75@138.84. Sales 61 lots. 

Wednesday, October 15, 1930—Close: 
Oct. 8.75n; Nov. 9.25n; Dec. 10.60@ 
10.70; Jan. 10.90n; Feb. 11.20n; Mar. 
11.60n; Apr. 11.95n; May 12.30@12.35; 
June 12.55n; July 12.90n; Aug. 13.20n; 
Sept. 13.45 sale. Sales 54 lots. 

Thursday, October 16, 1930 — Close: 
Oct. 8.75 nom.; Nov. 9.25n; Dec. 10.68@ 
10.64 sales; Jan. 10.90n; Feb. 11.20n; 
March 11.60n; April 11.95n; May 12.32 
@12.34; June 12.55n; July 12.90n; Aug. 
13.15n; Sept. 13.40 bid. Sales 50 lots. 

Friday, October 17, 19830—Close: Oct. 
8.75n; Nov. 9.25n; Dec. . 10.65@10.68; 
Jan. 10.90n; Feb. 11.20n; Mar. 11.55n; 
Apr. 11.90n; May 1225 sale; June 
12.50n; July 12.85n; Aug. 13.10n; Sept. 
13.40 sale. Sales 159 lots. Most active 
day this year. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 17, 1980, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Get. 17. week. Ave. 
Spr. matt. bs 
a. eee @i44gn 15 @15%n 20 @20'yn 
Livy. nat. stirs @is @1s% (tery 
Moy. Vex. sts @ls @ls% (lo 
livy. butt brnd’d 
kt 3. 4s @13 @13% @1sax 
Hvy. Cel. strs. @iz% @13 ls 
Wx-light Tex. ~ 
SUPE. cccaisces @10 @10% @15'2 
Brndd cows. alu @10% @lb'y, 
livy. nat 
COWS... 114,@12 @12 @1liax 
Lt. nat. cows «10% @il @16 
Nat. bulls @ 7% @ 7% @12 
Brnd'd bulls. @ 6% @ Gln @1lin 
Calfskins ...204%,@21% 20%@21% @23 
Kips, nat @ 17 wax @1s8 @22% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16 @16n @ 20% 
Kips. brnd'd. @14n @l4n @18% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.15 @1.15 @1.40 


Slunks, hris.. @35 @35 35 @40n 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
Je per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. a@10y%y @l1 @16 
Branded ..... @ 9% @10% @15% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 7% @7% i1 @11L% 
Brnd'd bulls. a@ 6% @ 6% 9%@10% 
Calfskins ...174%@18 @18 @20%n 
MMR o4é.ccajas @is%n @16% 19%@2m 
Slunks, reg..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 @1.25 
Slinks, hris @20n @20n @30 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... @i7 7 @T™%&; @i1% 
Hvy. cows... @i7 7 @%7% @li1', 
rr @ T%b @ 8 @138ax 
Extremes ... @ 9%b @10 @1in 
Bulls .......5 @5% 5 @ 5% @ 8'%4n 
Calfskins ..12 @i3 12 @13 @16n 
TEM caw ivnrs 11 @i1%y 11 @12 15 @15% 
Light calf...90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
Deacons 90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
Slunks, reg..50 @éo 50 =@60 50 @é60n 
Slunks, bris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n @10n 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.00 3.00@4.00 4.50@6.00 
Hogskins .... @io @50 60 @65 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs... 
Sm. pkr. 
lambs ..... 
Pkr. shearlgs.35 @é60 30 @60 1.12%@1.17'5 
Dry pelts ...10 @10% 10 @10% 19 @2)1 
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Main Office Branch Office 
|| 140 w. Van Boren St fi. G-cJ AMES COMIPANNT 148 State Se, 
CHICAGO, ILL. oa “ BOSTON, MASS. 


All Codes PROVISION BROKERS 








vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 


On request, our complete pro- Bird Guano 





We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 





charge; also our periodical! We trade in Domestic, © 


dian, Ea , telegraphed promptly on re- 
market reports. a ae and South ceipt of inquiries. 


brokerage basis 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


GR, EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES CHICAGO 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
Aarne” SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 | 

















AUTOMATIC DOOR CLOSERS 


Noiseless -- Smooth Working 
These “‘silent-sentinels’” will prevent your profits from 
stealing away through refrigerator doors carelessly or 
thoughtlessly left open. Your doors are always closed 
against waste when not in actual use. Start this important 
saving at once. Order Today. 
cane PATENTED 






HOW TO ORDER:—Always give Width of your Door. 
When you stand facing door, with door opening 
towards you. state whether Hinges are on the RIGHT 
or LEFT HAND side. This is important. 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER COMPANY 
Form 2075 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 





NEW YORK 


F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











Mathieson Ammonia 




















Anhydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 


LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (Hyeocuvorite) 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asu) 


The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fin<.} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. SALTVILLE, VA, 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

















GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Soe? Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. O. 

















When you 
think of 
BASKETS <eChis> 
THINK OF 


Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Chicago Section 


A. P. Miller, general manager, the 
American Packing & Provision Co., 
Ogden, Utah, was in town during the 
week, 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 24,967 cattle, 5,647 calves, 
48,453 hogs and 59,274 sheep. 


C. M. Aldrich, vice-president, Morton- 
Gregson Co., Nebraska City, Nebr., ar- 
rived in town the latter part of the 
week to attend the packers’ convention. 


F. A. Sewrey, department manager of 
Sterne & Son Company, Chicago, who 
has been ill since last May, and is at 
present in Pasadena, Cal., is now in 
the convalescent stage. 


Col. Wm. R. Grove, president, and 
Harry A. Palmer, vice-president, T. M. 
Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
came to Chicago the latter part of the 
week to attend the packers’ convention. 


Arthur Jones, of Marples, Jones & 
Co., representatives of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., at Liverpool, England, arrived 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Jones makes 
an annual trip to the United States, 
usually at convention time. 


S. Muckenthaler, Arizona Packing 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz., stopped in Chicago 
this week en route to Arizona from 
New York. Mr. Muckenthaler has just 
returned from a trip abroad, where he 
spent five months in Germany and Italy. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 11, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs...13,041,000 12,261,000 21,459,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs... .45,523,000 46,445,000 33,110,000 


ee ere 8,088,000 7,162,000 12,991,000 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Company, departed this week for 
his annual hunting trip to the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, accompanied by a 
group of friends which included presi- 
dent James S.. Agar of the Agar Pack- 
ing & Provision Co. 

a 
VETERAN PACKER PASSES. 

Frank Enslinger, of the well-known 
meat packing firm of Schueler & En- 
slinger, New Albany, Ind., died October 
5, after an illness of nearly three 
months’ duration. He was 67 years 
of age and had been in the meat pack- 
ing business in New Albany for 42 
years. Mr. Enslinger is survived by 
two sons, a brother and two sisters. 

——f  — 
BELL IN BOSTON BROKERAGE. 


Bell & McLetchie are opening a brok- 
erage office for packinghouse products 
and produce at 148 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. D. A. Bell, who is widely- 
known throughout the industry, was en- 
gaged for years in the meat packing 
business at Indianapolis, Ind., but more 
lately in the brokerage business under 
his own name until this partnership was 
formed. 


MANY LOSE FRIEND AND GUIDE. 


In the passing of Richard W. Howes, 
one of the executives of Swift & Com- 
pany, on October 11, the industry lost 
one of its broad-minded and clear- 
thinking veterans, and packinghouse 
men everywhere lost a real friend. 

He was born in Chicago, spent 43 
years in the Swift organization, always 
kept up with the progress of the pack- 
ing industry, both in thinking and ac- 
tion, and was never known to have lost 
a friend. 

To the Swift & Company organiza- 
tion, to the packing industry as a whole, 
and to his multitude of friends here 
and abroad, the news of the death of 
Mr. Howes brought real sorrow. A 
man with such a deep-seated instinct 
for friendliness engenders a_ re- 
ciprocal feeling in those with whom he 

















HE WAS A FRIENDLY MAN. 
Richard W. Howes, one of the kindliest 
as well as one of the smartest executives 
in the packinghouse field, who passed 
away this week. 


comes in contact, and remains long in 
the memory of his associates. 

Mr. Howes died at the age of sixty- 
eight at his home in Chicago, the vic- 
tim of a heart attack. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Jessie E. Howes, 
and his two brothers, Frank W. and 
Allen C. Howes. Funeral services were 
conducted at the St. James Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in Chicago, and the 
interment took place at Rosehill Mauso- 
leum, Chicago, on October 14. 

Because of his length of service with 
Swift & Company, because of the im- 
portance of the numerous positions he 
filled and his influence in the industry 
at the time of his death, and particu- 
larly because of the genial character 
which made all those who met him his 
friends, a brief account of Mr. Howes’ 


career with Swift & Company should 
be of interest. 

Richard W. Howes was born in Chi- 
cago on December 13, 1862, and re- 
ceived his education in the public 
schools of this city. His first business 
association was with the New Haven 
Clock Company as a salesman. How- 
ever, this was just in the nature of 
preliminary training for his real busi- 
ness career in what was then the in- 
fant industry of meat packing in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Howes joined the Swift organiza- 
tion on June 30, 1889, and his connec- 
tion with the company was unbroken 
from that time until the day of his 
death. The first official record that we 
have of his duties—in those early days 
records were not as meticulously kept 
as they are now, apparently—is that 
on January 1, 1896, he was in the job- 
bing department, Chicago. 

As his abilities continued to make 
themselves manifest, more and more 
responsibility was given to Mr. Howes, 
until at one time he administered the 
affairs of what are now eight or ten 
different departments. His title was 
head of the provision department, but 
at that time “provisions” included lard, 
smoked meats, pickled meats, sausage 
products and fresh pork. In addition, 
Mr. Howes had charge of the car route 
sales department, the jobbing depart- 
ment, and several other divisions of the 
business that have since grown into 
independent departments. 

During the four years following the 
World War Mr. Howes was given the 
job—extremely difficult and delicate 
for an American at that time—of run- 
ning the Swift office in Hamburg, and 
re-establishing good-will for the com- 
pany with the United States’ erstwhile 
antagonist. 

This period abroad increased the 
number of Mr. Howes’ friendships, and 
established in his affections a number 
of places as well as people in Conti- 
nental Europe that he wished to see 
again. This wish was fulfilled several 
times, his last trip abroad being in 
the summer of 1929, when he spent 
several months in Europe. 

As the departments under his control 
developed they were delegated to others, 
as Mr. Howes was forced to concen- 
trate his interests in the rapidly-ex- 
panding sausage, casings and jobbing 
departments. His position at the time 
of his death was that of active head 
of these three departments. 

Besides his departments, Mr. Howes 
was interested in other affairs of Swift 
& Company. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the Employes’ 
Benefit Association, a contributor to 
company magazine, “The Buzzer,” and 
in general was a participant in all 
Swift & Company activities. Outside 
the business, he was a member of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, the South 
Shore Country Club, and the St. James 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“He was one of the finest men I’ve 
ever known,” said one who has been 
associated with Mr. Howes for over 
twenty-five years. “To work with him 
was an education in business and in 
friendship.” 
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October 18, 1930. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Veal Products. 
Carcass Beef. 













Week 
ended 
Oct. 15,1930. 
Prime native steers...... 21 @22 
Good native steers. 19 @2 
Medium steers ..... ..18 @19 
Heifers, good .. -l14 @18 
ce Vsadeweex nas 9 @12% 
Hind quarters, choice.... @29 
Fore quarters, cheice.... @16 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @35 
Steer loins, No. 2.... @33 
Steer short loins, No. @44 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @40 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @26 
Ay eee @19 
Cow short loins... @25 
Cow loin ends @il4 
Steer ribs, No. @22 
Steer ribs, No. @21 
Cow ribs, No. ‘ 14 
Cow ribs, No. 3... @ll 
Steer rounds, @18 
Steer rounds, No. 2 @17'%4 
steer chucks, No. 1. @14ho 
Steer chucks, No. 2. @l14 





Se SEs niaisras4e eae we 
Cow chucks ... 
Steer plates 

Medium plates 
Lriskets, No. 1.. 
Steer navel ends 
Cow navel ends... 
Fore shanks 
Hind shanks 
Strip loins, 
Strip loins. 
Sirloin butts, No. 
Sirloin butts, No. 
beef tenderloins, 
Leef tenderloins, 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 
Shoulder clods 
Hanging tenderloirs ..... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 














Beef Products. : 


rains (per Ib.). 

C= ere are e 
Tongues, 4@5............ 
| 
ORNS, Pet ID... 2 s0ee0 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 
Prem. CRIPO, Bi. Goi ce cscs 
oe EE er 
MIGMeTS, NET IW. oc. ccvves 


Choice lambs ........... 
Medium lambs .......... 
Choice saddles .......... 
Medium saddles ........ 
ee 
Medium fores .......-.0. 
Lamb fries, per lb....... 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. 


Mutton. 


Heavy sheep ............ 
Dg errr. re 
Heavy saddles .......... 
Light saddles ........... 
Heavy fores ............ 
Light fores puvade 
SE, GOD vated saaaee 
a 

Mutton stew ............ 
Sheep tongues. per lb... 

Sheep heads, each....... 


Fresh Pork, 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders ........ 
Skinned shoulders 
‘Tenderloins 
Spare ribs 
ack fat 
Boston butts 
Loneless butts, cellar trim, 








Neck bones 
Slip bones 

Blade bones Ae 
PR WU. ¥.03.0s.000 ss kaee 
Kidneys, per lIb.......... 
Livers - 
Brains 
Ears 

Snouts 
Heads 














Choice carcass 
Good carcass .... 
Good saddles 
Good racks . 
Medium racks 





@10 
@go 
@33 
@26 
@il 
@ 8 
@10 


@i7 
@i4 
@ai10 
@ 6 
aie 
aio 
Ete. 
@25 
@l5 
@16 
@50 
als 
ais 
@19 


@24 
@10 
@l2 
@ 6 


@21 
@19 


@i16 
@9 





Lrains, each .. @lv 12 @l4 
Sweelbreaus .. @Movv @id 


Calf tivers We. 
DUMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotatio.s cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in l-ib, cartous.......... a@.s 
Couutry sty.e Ssuusage, Iresh in link.... 
Country style suusage, tresh in buik.... 





Gus 





Couuury styie pork sausage, smokeu. WL 
draukturis in sueep cusiigs............ 22 


















braukiurts in hog casinygs.............. q@ezu 

Botveguu in veef vungs, Chore. sigs eaare ee Ws 
7 Bolugua in cioth, paraifined, choice ia'nee @id 
@43 LBulogua in beet midules, Choice......... Wx 
@s9 Liver sausuge in hog bungs............ WiViy 
@i4 smoked liver suusage in hog bungs..... @2v4y 
@si Liver sausage in beef rounus........... @1o 
@32 ee OO ee ee bee @is 
@3l New England luscheon speciaity. Wu 
@Q2i Minced suncheoa speciaity, chow @20 
@34 ‘Longue sausage @2u 
@20 LBiood sausage ........... @li'y 
@31 MORES) Nace sawn RMuis.ce bieeetea vesvebenes ais 
@ . RR I acc a2 Ss aie baie gd oo m2u 
a te : 
@l4 DRY SAUSAGE. 
@1s Cervelat. choice, in hog buugs........ 
@18'5Whuriuger Cervelat ..........eceee eens 
Lh deg mee 7 ae Sa ee . 
@1s ee ay Pees 
@16 i, os PUAN, GMONGOS ica case ge aas 
@li', Milano Salami. Choice, in hog bungs.... 
@l4 Lb. C. Salami, new condition, ......... : 
a 12 Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... 
@-0 NE MUNRO WORMINOE 60. inp 4006050 440% 

LepperOul ......6. 

Mortauella, new condition Pia ave 

Capicolli - Re eh es ag! Saree Le 








Italian style 
Virginia pasa Sweat ee eaes 
AUSAGE IN OL. 
Bologna mr. suusuge in beet rounds 
Small tis, 2 to crate... ‘ 
Large Uns, 1 to crate 
Frankiurt style sausage 
Suiall tins, 2 to crave 











Large tit.s, 1 £0 CRAlE, 20... ccc cesecees 
Frankfurt style sausage in "hog ‘casings 

Small tims, 2 tO crate... ...ccceecesee G40 

Large tins, 71 to crate.. 7.79 


Smoked link suusage in hos 
Smail tins, 2 to crate. 





































@i2 Large tins, 1 tO CRALC..... ccc cccccsecccres 
a4 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
@36 Regular pork trimmings.............+-- Weal 
@42 Special lean pork trimmings.........-. @16 
ais Lxtra lean pork trimmuiugs............- (Ads 
@ 8 Neck bone trinunings. . 
@10 Pork cheek meat 2 
@22 Pork livers .. : 
ais ie OR a oi vicnv bn saniee e's cacalwotes 7 
Native boneless bull meat (NEAVZ).. << @il 
Msomeless CHUCKS .....cccccccccccecececs @ 8% 
@aA Pee ge POPPE TITEL er CT rT Ce (@ 7% 
@21 beef trimmings a U, 
@30 A IE cn 6 dk fnwdd o':0 o'4'0 a w'ee unde neces ( By 
@28 Beef cheeks (trimmed).............- i @i 
@18 Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up @ 6% 
@ii Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. @ 7% 
@338 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs, and up...... @W Sx 
@i6 Beef tripe ....cccceccceccceccccecs @ 3 
@30 Pork tongues, canner trimmed s. bP F 154%@16 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
@ 8 (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
@iz (Wholesale lots, Usual advances for smaller 
a0 quantities. ) 
ait Beef casings: 
@ 6 Domestic rounds, 180 pack..............++ 21 
a@\0 Domestic rounds, 140 pack... a ae 
ais isxport rounds, wide....... .. od 
ais Export rounds, medium 26 
@ & Sxport rounds, narrow.... 40 
ale No. L weasunds............ 3 
a2 No. 2 weasands.... U7 
No. 1 DUMZB..ccccccece 
No. 2 bungs........... 
a2 Middles, regular re 
@15\% Middles, selected wide..............ee000: 2. “Ov 
@16 Dried bladders: 
@47 12-15 in. wide, flat 
@i4 10-12 in. wide, flat.... 
a@1a'y 8-10 in. wide, flat 
a2 GO IM. WIGS BBbic.cccccsccsccccecces 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, Per 2100 FAs... cccccccoes 
@1s Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... 
ale Medium, regular, per 100 yds....... 
@ 4% ae eR rere 
@i4 Extra wide, per 100 yds............ ‘ 
@l4 BS Was occcsecccsscccessnens 
@ 7 Large prime bungs 
ai Medium prime bungs 
@ & Small prime —— peChnedesbueh Runes eek 7% 
a@i4 Middles, per set. ened 
ph 7 eee 
@ 7 
@10 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, B00-1b. Dhl... ccccccccccccces $13.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. MNES. <orcodon scion a 
@2h Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200- tee DBlscccee e+ 21,00 


@22 Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl... 
@30 Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl... 
@20 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib._ bol. oeee 
@13 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 








DRY SALT a. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs .. 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs. 











Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs..... 

Hib bellies, 25@30 lbs. .........cecee ce 

Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs. . 

Fat backs, 14@16 Tbs... 

Regular plates ...... viene @ 12% 

Ba rites om ccuikiek bee casa “ @l2 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 

Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ @26 

Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs...... <n @28 

Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs @25 

Picnics, 4@8 lbs......... @21 

Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs... . @33 

Standard bacon, 6@8 !bs @27 





No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked 
RORI: EE Riiin ccceocdiccsscapeer @41 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs... Rel Sal ee wrask a 4 a 





Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs. . @40 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @3i 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @4l 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted @2 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted... @26 





Cooked loin roll, smoked........... Rages @4i 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular 
Family back pork, ‘ 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces. . 
PRU MI is cere twbletnceeces 
Bean pork 
Plate beef ... ae 
Extra plate bee f. SP Tico cicceas 


COOPERAGE. 












Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.4 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 1.55. 
Ash pork barrels, galy. iron hoops.. 1.6 
White oak ham tierces 
Red oak lard tierces.. 
White oak lard tierces 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 





pera: Cs CUMING Sy... v ssc cider acc uc ge @22 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @18', 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @ii 


(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, le 
per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chiecago...... @li4 


ANIMAL OILS. 





Prime edible lard oil.. @1s 
Head light burning oil .. @i0% 
Prime winter strained @10 












Extra winter strained . ¢ 9% 
Extra lard oil .......-- 9% 
Extra @ 9% 
No. 1 @9 

No. 2 lard @ 8 

Acidless tallow oll. Rog suaiae @ 8% 
20 D. neatsfoot @16 

Pure neatsfoot oil. 11% 
Special neatsfoot oil. 9% 
Oxtra neatsfoot oil. < 9% 
ee ere ree 9% 


Ol weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels 
LARD. 


PNR GUOUE 6 ion isc dpicew es bacekss @11.50 
Prime steam, loose. . @11.42!, 










Kettle rendered, tierces. ‘ as @12.00 
Refined lard, boxes, N. ¥....---...-. @11.92 
CE NN wick a-c Cees eae 5000 Medinet @11.50 
PROUT, BR CIRP OM eine nd kc ceeccvoece @13.75 
Compound, ace, to quantity.......... @11.00 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo of], extra, in tlerces......ccccsces @\u 
Oleo stocks .....0.0-- 9 @ 9K 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil... @ 8% 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil Ea @ 8% 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil ....... ee @ 8 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ @ 9% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 64@ 6% 


Prime packers tallow...........cecsece> 54@ 5% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a...... Pe @ 4% 
No, 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a..... ee @4 

Choice white grease......... eee @5% 
A-White grease ..........0.0-. we @ 5% 


B-White grease, max. ges 
Yellow grease, 10@15 fee 
Ttrown grease, 40% f. iy Bi ccseccevedsoes 3%@ 4 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt. «.++. B4@ 6% 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.0o. b. “Chgo. 94%@ 9% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls 9 





Soap stock, 50% f.f.a.. eS ee 1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 7 @™% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills, 6 7 


Cocoanut ofl. sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. const 5 @ Gq 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago........ 7%@ 8 
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Lamb School Will Teach Dealer and 
Consumer About Meat Values 


An intensive experimental campaign 
for a better understanding and wider 
use of one of the major meats is being 
conducted in Kansas City for a period 
of two weeks, beginning Monday, 
October 13. It is well planned and well 
executed, and its results will have broad 
significance to packers, retail meat deal- 
ers and livestock producers. 

The meat is lamb. The campaign is 
financed by the growers of the animals. 
It has been planned by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board with co- 
operation of meat packers. These 
agencies are laying the foundation not 
only for introductory sales, but for re- 
peat sales by meat dealers through 
“The Lamb School,” display advertise- 
ments in local newspapers, posters, 
menu books and other publicity mate- 
rial for use and distribution by retailers. 

Activities center in the lamb school, 
which will be held every morning ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday at 10 o’clock 
in a Kansas City theater. 

At this school the most modern cuts 
of lamb will be shown, a carcass will be 
broken up to show the housewives in 
attendance just how these cuts are 
made and where they come from. A 
cooking demonstration will be in prog- 
ress at the same time, showing the 
method of preparation and foods to be 
served with lamb. 

Lamb Cutting Demonstrations. 


Each afternoon during the two weeks 
a lamb-cutting demonstration is given 
at one of the local high schools. 

On the evening of October 13, the 
independent retail meat dealers of the 






FOUR-COLOR WINDOW 


city met at the Baltimore Hotel to wit- 
ness a lamb-cutting demonstration and 
to receive further information on the 
campaign, supplementing information 
already given by packer salesmen. 
Each evening thereafter the chain store 
groups were given demonstrations. 

In addition to display advertising in 
local newspapers the retailers were fur- 
nished with 2,700 colored lamb posters, 
7,500 four-color window streamers and 
2,700 placards, inviting the public to 
the school, for window and counter 
cards. 

One hundred thousand lamb menu 
books were furnished for distribution 
by the individual retailers and through 
the school, and 150,000 tickets for ad- 
mission to the school. 

Kansas City packers are prepared to 
furnish branded lamb in large quanti- 
ties to retailers. All lamb will be sold 
under one general brand name, “Moun- 
tain Quality,” regardless of the packer 
supplying it. As a sub-brand under this 
major brand name the packer’s own 
brand will be used, such as Swift’s 
Premium, Armour’s Star, Wilson’s 
Certified and Cudahy’s Puritan. A 
somewhat less expensive grade will 
carry only the packer’s name, along 
with the “Mountain Quality” brand. 

Programs prepared for distribution 
throughout the two weeks period to 
those attending the school include lamb 
suggestions for use each day for two 
weeks, with detailed cooking instruc- 
tions and suggestions for other foods to 
accompany the meat of the meal. 

Max O. Cullen, who has been demon- 


LAMB. 


Economical, Tasty, Nutritious 


Purchase Quali 
ITS STAMPED 


strating lamb cutting methods all over 
the country, will make the cutting 
demonstrations at the school, in the 
high schools and at the retailers’ eve- 
ning meetings. Miss Nora Altic, well- 
known home economist and authority 
on lamb cookery, will demonstrate new, 
economical and attractive ways of pre- 
paring the various cuts. 

This intensive campaign is financed 
by the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Colorado - Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders’ Association. Because of 
the plentiful supply, the price of lamb 
is the lowest it has been in years, and 
producers and feeders have regarded 
this as a most favorable time to make 
this quality meat better known to all 
consumers. 


—-~ fe | 
WISCONSIN RETAILERS MEET. 


Compulsory grading of poultry and 
state licensing of retail meat dealers 
were among the important matters con- 
sidered and acted on at the thirteenth 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Retail Meat deal- 
ers, held in Milwaukee, October 12 to 14. 


Grading of poultry, the association 
felt, would eliminate much of the un- 
fair competition now existing, and 
would protect the public against un- 
scrupulous dealers. It was proposed 
that grades consist of fancy, choice, 
medium and common, these grades to 
be fixed by the retail meat dealers, 
possibly under the supervision of the 
local boards of health in cooperation 
with the state department of agricul- 
ture and markets. 

A committee to consider poultry 
grading, and draw up a poultry grad- 
ing bill to be presented to the state 
legislature, was appointed by president 
Nicholas Bouchette. This committee is 


Se TREN + > 


STREAMER USED IN THE KANSAS CITY LAMB CAMPAIGN. 


The campaign to increase lamb consumption in the Kansas City territory is being financed by the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ Association, and was planned by the National Live Stock and Meat 


Board, with the cooperation of local packers. i 
vertising, distribution of menu books, etc., began October 13 and will close October 25. 


The campaign, which includes cutting demonstrations, lectures, newspaper ad- 
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made up of Charles Turck, Jacob Stock- 
inger and Jacob Herman. 

The association also went on record 
as favoring state legislation licensing 
all retail meat dealers. One of the 
requirements favored in such legisla- 
tion is the physical examination of 
applicants for licenses. The associa- 
tion wants such examinations controlled 
by the state board of health. A high 
standard of sanitation is desired by the 
dealers. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the efforts being made by the packers 
interested to have set aside the packers 
consent decree. The case is now before 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. The association went on 
record as opposed to modification of the 
decree. 

An optimistic attitude toward present 
business conditions was advocated by 
Jacob Herman, chairman of the board, 
and John T. Russell, Chicago, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers. Mr. Russell stated that he believes 
retailers “can ivok for higher prices for 
good beef by January 1. United effort,” 
he said, “must be the aim of all to 
help restore our economic equilibrium. 
Our standards of living must not be 
lowered.” 

Mr. Herman urged that hard times 
be met with a harder will, and that 
strenuous efforts be made to improve 
business conditions. “Fundamental con- 
ditions in the United States are safe 
and scund, and until things right them- 
selves we must do everything in our 
power to curb and eliminate pessimis- 
tic talk,” stated Mr. Herman. “We 
must also make every effort to restore 
confidence by talking optimistically and 
thus lend faith and hope for the future. 
When the public adopts this feeling and 
acts accordingly, it will be only a short 
time before we will see a decided 
change for the better, and we will then 
reap the reward for the part we took 
in this revival.” 

Officers elected were as follows: 
President, Nicholas F. Bouchette, Osh- 
kosh; vice-presidents, Henry Gust, Eau 
Claire, and Jacob Gaiser, Racine; secre- 
tary, Harvery L. Wickert, Oshkosh; 
treasurer, Otto Sprister, Appleton. 

Eau Claire was selected as the meet- 
ing place for the next annual conven- 
tion. 

~~ fe 
OUT-OF-TOWN TRADING. 

The small-town merchant often com- 
plains because so much business goes 
from his community to the larger ones 
within a convenient distance from him. 
Now, it seems, the practice of trading 
out of town is not confined to the small 
town resident; the larger cities also 
lose business to still larger ones. 

About 80 per cent of the citizens of 
Boulder, Colo., a city of 13,000, pur- 


chases regularly, often or occasionally 
in Denver, 48 miles away. This was 
determined by the Bureau of Business 
and Government Research of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado as the result of a 
questionnaire sent out recently. 
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NEW MEAT RECIPE BOOKLET. 

“Meat Recipes and Menus for 1931,” 
a 48-page booklet full of meat informa- 
tion, has just been issued by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board for 
distribution at cost through packers 
and retail meat dealers to housewives. 

The booklet is published at this time 
so that orders can be filled for the 
Christmas trade. Packers and retail- 
ers distribute such books to their cus- 
tomers as a Christmas good will offer- 
ing, with their names and a holiday 
greeting printed on the cover. 

The book first discusses meat as the 
center of the meal. It then gives a 
large number of recipes for beef dishes 
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and a list of breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus built around beef. 

Following these are the recipes for 
pork dishes and menus for all three 
meals of the day built around pork. 
Similar information is furnished for 
lamb and veal. 

A section is devoted to the principles 
of meat cookery, giving cooking tem- 
peratures and the right way to roast, 
broil and panbroil the tender cuts. In- 
structions are also given for braising, 
cooking in water and stewing the less 
tender cuts. 

Detailed instructions are given, also, 
on the preparation of brains, hearts, 
kidneys, liver, sweetbreads, tongue and 
tripe, together with suggestions as to 
vegetables to serve with each, also 
combinations of some of these meat 
sundries. 

The book contains a vast amount of 
practical information presented so as 
to be valuable to the least informed 
reader. Space is left on the cover page 
for imprinting the name and address 
of the distributor of the books. This 
will be done by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, the price per hun- 
dred, including the imprint, being $5.90, 
with shipping charges prepaid. No 
quantity less than 100 will be im- 
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printed. Sample copy will be sent free 
of charge. 

Orders for these books may be sent 
direct to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 37 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, or to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

ce “ean 


JACK-O-LANTERN CONTEST, 


Last year, during the week before 
Halloween, a retailer in a Chicago 
suburb got some good publicity by stag- 
ing a Jack-O-Lantern contest among 
the boys and girls of the city. 

The plan, as announced in the news- 
papers, was that each child, to be eligi- 
ble, must buy his pumpkin from the 
store in question. Ik'‘or the best Jack- 
O-Lantern a prize of $5.00 was offered 
and for the next best a prize of $3.00. 
The rules provided that the Jack-O- 
Lanterns must be displayed in the store 
at least four days before Halloween. 

The idea immediately caught the 
fancy of the youngsters, and for several 
days after the announcement appeared 
the demand for pumpkins was brisk. 
The finished efforts were displayed on 
tables and the public was invited to 
view the exhibi€ and to cast their votes 
for the Jack-O-Lantern which they con- 
sidered the best. 

The names of the children who en- 
tered the contest were not attached to 
the pumpkins, each Jack-O-Lantern be- 
ing distinguished by a number. A bal- 
lot with which to vote was given with 
each purchase. 

The demand to see the exhibit was so 
great that the store found it necessary 
to stay open an hour or two longer 
than usual each day the lanterns were 
on display. And naturally receipts 
jumped in proportion, many visitors be- 
ing anxious to cast a vote for what they 
considered the best effort. This is a 
business-getting stunt this retailer will 
repeat this year and one to which the 
youngsters and not a few of the grown- 
ups are looking forward to with con- 
siderable anticipation. 

~ fe - 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Harold W. Taber, Oroville, Cal., has 
purchased the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of George A. Taber. 

Hawkins Brothers have opened a 
meat market and grocery at 1595 
Blackstone ave., Fresno, Cal. 

Manuel L. Avilla and J. B. Cunha, 
Decoto, Cal., have engaged in the meat 
and grocery business as M. L. Avilla & 
Co. 

The Library Market, Inc., has opened 
at 1218 Library ave., Detroit, Mich. 

J. G. Buell, engaged in the meat 
business at 82 North Main st., Ashland, 
Ore., has added groceries. 

Ed Tesch has opened a meat market 


in the Lemman Building, Ritzville, 
Wash. 
Stong’s Public Market has been 


opened at 1912 North 45th st., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Antone Stokvis, Harrah, Wash., has 
purchased the meat market of Gysbert 
Van Ersel. 

Thomas J. Witham has purchased the 
meat market at 10th ave. and Perry st., 
Spokane, Wash., from W. M. Crosby. 

Louis P. Bommer, Wenatchee, Wash., 
has sold out his grocery department, 
but continues the meat market. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

H. D. Speer, small stock department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, spent a few 
days in New York during the past week. 

Frank R. Warton, chairman of the 
board, Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, was presented with a baby daugh- 
ter on October 14. 

President Frank N. Firor and T. W. 
Bryant, treasurer and comptroller of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., will attend the Insti- 
tute convention at Chicago. 

William Posposhil, beef department, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Omana, Neb., 
spent several days in New York and 
Philadelphia during the past week visit- 
ing the trade. 

J. C. Jacobs, casing department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, visited the 
New York piant of the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Company dur- 
ing the past week. 


President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, lett New 
York early last week in order to attend 
all of the conferences and the packers’ 
convention at Chicago. 

Charles E. Haman, in charge of the 
packinghouse products department of 
J. P. Grant, New York, left for the 
West with a party of friends in the 
trade to attend the convention in Chi- 
cago. 

President Max Trunz, Trunz Pork 
Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, will attend the 
annual convention of the Institute at 
Chicago and on Nov. 1 will officially 
open store No. 41 at Van Brunt Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Irving Blumenthal, treasurer, United 
Dressed Beef Company, has returned to 
his business activities following an ab- 
sence of several months. Mr. Blumen- 
thal has been very ill, and his friends 
are all glad to welcome him back and 
to see him looking so well. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended October 11, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Manhattan, 119 lbs.; 
Bronx, 23 lbs.; Queens, 25 lbs. Total, 
167 lbs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 2 Ibs. Poul- 
try.—Brooklyn, 10 lbs.; Manhattan, 4 
Ibs. Total 14 lbs. 

Chicago visitors to the New York 
plant of Wilson & Co., during the past 
week included J. J. Wilke, margarine 
department; Dr. R. F. Eagle, executive 
department; Allen McKenzie, engineer- 
ing department; and J. A. Hafner, vice- 
president United Chemical & Organic 
Products Co. 


Armour and Company, New York, had 
as visitors during the past week F. W. 
Loucks, branch house superintendent’s 
department; H. S. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and head of the poultry depart- 
ment; and G. H. Johnstone, credit de- 
partment, all from Chicago. Other visi- 


tors included W. E. Richards, manager 
of the Boston branch, and J. P. Howen- 
stein, credit manager, Philadelphia. 


———_&—_—_ 
MEAT MACHINE PIONEER DIES. 


John <A. Sander, founder of the 
Sander Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
N. J., passed away on October 11, 1930, 
at his summer home at Spring Lake, 
N. J., at the age of eighty-one. 

Mr. Sander was born in Kiel, Ger- 
many, Sept. 21, 1849, and learned his 
trade there as machinist. He came to 
this country when a young man and 
was employed by a machine company 
repairing various machines, among 
which were meat-chopping machines 
with an up-and-down movement. These 
early choppers made a deafening noise 
and were constantly getting out of 
order. 

While repairing one of these choppers 
Mr. Sander met a prominent packer of 
that time. This packer advised Mr. 
Sander that if a machine was made to 
cut meat with less noise and more ca- 
pacity, he would find a ready market 
tor it. 

Mr. Sander conceived the idea of re- 
volving knives on a wooden block, and 
developed what was known in 1875 as 
the John Sander noiseless meat-cutting 
machine. This machine cut and mixcd 
250 Ibs. of meat per hour, a record for 
that period. Since that time, with the 
aid of his son and grandson, he invented 
and developed the Sander compound 
meat grinder, which has a capacity of 
four tons of meat per hour. 

Mr. Sander was one of those who had 
a keen foresight in the needs of the 
packers, even as far back as 1875. With 
his passing the number of those who 
pioneered the development of our mod- 
ern meat industry is still further re- 
duced. 

— + fe 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Oct. 11, 1930, with comparisons: 









Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 11. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses.. 10,171 7,728 7,570% 
Cows, carcasses .. 858 878 736 
Bulls, carcasses .. 175 140 180 
Veals, carcasses .. 10,649 10,418 10,755 
Lambs, carcasses.. 30,4383 31,053 27,857 
Mutton, carcasses. 712 3,348 4,148 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 8,718 297,873 343,589 
Pork cuts, Ibs.....2,009,211 1,880,406 1,901,696 
[ocal slaughters: 
SEER OLT ELE 8,291 9,423 9,168 
are rr 14,046 16,558 12,437 
in osssenekousn 53,981 46,083 57,643 
Re 85,905 78,137 63,690 
~ fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Oct. 11, 
1930, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Oct. 11. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,204 2,211 2,283 

Cows, carcasses ...... 1,316 1,451 1,946 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 22 7 51 

Veals, carcasses ...... 1,164 1,190 1,527 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 7,915 21,909 19,955 

Mutton, carcasses .... 896 974 1,236 

| ere 256,074 391,381 489,907 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Branch last week, the chief topics dis- 
cussed were the forthcoming annual 
ball of the Brooklyn, South Brooklyn 
and Jamaica Branches, the scheduled de- 
bate bevween Al. Rosen and Joseph 
Kossman and the Ladies’ Night tor 
members and their wives. ‘Lhe latter 
will be in the form of a card party and 
dance. It will be held in the regular 
meeting rooms, K. of C. Institute, 81 
Hanson Place, on October 23. 


The Eastern District Branch dis- 
cussed at their meeving this week the 
membership drive being sponsored by 
the State Association. ithe annual en- 
tertainment and ball, which will be held 
in Schwaben Hali on february 12, also 
was discussed. fred C. kiester, busi- 
ness manager, is looking aiter the de- 
tais. 


Routine matters and the forthcoming 
social events took up the attention os 
the members at the meeting of the 
South Brooklyn Branch. Announcement 
was made that the annual “clinic” 
would be held October 21. At this time 
the members and their assistants, as 
well as non-member retail meat dealers 
in the territory covered by the South 
Brooklyn Branch, may be examined for 
heaith certificates. ‘his will probably 
be followed by an interesting talk by 
a doctor. 

A very interesting business meeting 
was held by the Ladies’ Auxiliary in 
the Hotel McAlpin last week, with pres- 
ident Mrs. A. Werner, jr., in the chair. 
Plans for the winter activities include 
a theatre party and supper at which 
the men could be present. The com- 
mittee for the theatre is Mrs. A. Wer- 
ner, jr.. Mrs. A. Di Matteo and Mrs. 
Charles Hembdt. The supper com- 
mittee is composed of Mrs. George An- 
selm and Mrs. William Kramer. Mrs. 
F. P. Burck suggested an occasional 
non-pay social afternoon for the mem- 
bers, and Mrs. A. Hehn, suggested a 
novel idea for collecting funds to be 
used for Christmas cheer. The next 
meeting will be a social in the Hotel 
McAlpin October 23. This will be a 
bunco. The hostesses are Mrs. George 
Anselm and Mrs. Frank P. Burck. A 
letter was received from the Jamaica 
Branch extending an invitation to the 
members of the auxiliary to attend their 
Ladies’ Night on October 29. 


William Kramer, president of Kramer 
Brothers, and Mrs. Kramer, celebrated 
the thirteenth anniversary of their wed- 
ding by a twosome dinner and theatre 
party. 

Edwin W. Williams, secretary of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, has completed plans to 
spend several weeks in upper New York 
State for the purpose of organizing and 
establishing new branches. Kingston 
and Albany will be the first cities to 
have a branch, as many of the retail 
meat dealers at those points have ex- 
pressed the desire to join the State As- 
sociation. This is the beginning of the 
campaign outlined and planned by State 
President David Van Gelder to estab- 
lish branches of the association through- 
out New York. 
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PACKERS’ CONVENTION PROGRAM. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

Trade practices and uniform inspec- 
tion will occupy the session on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 21. The speakers 
will include John W. Rath, chairman of 
the Committee of Interpretation and 
Appeal; Oscar G. Mayer, chairman of 
the Commission on Inspection, George 
N. Meyer, of Fried & Reineman Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, and a member of 
the Commission on Inspection; and Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 

Industry Leaders at Conference. 

Robert E. Wood, President of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, and L. J. Taber, 
Master of the National Grange, ac- 
cepted invitations this week to address 
the Seventh Conference of Major In- 
dustries, which will be held Wednesday, 
October 22, at the University of Chi- 
cago, under the joint auspices of the 
University and the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, with the co-operation 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Commercial Club of Chicago 
and the Industrial Club of Chicago. Mr. 
Wood will discuss the current situation 
in merchandising. Mr. Taber will dis- 
cuss the situation in agriculture. 

The Conference program to date is as 
follows: 

WEDNESDAY MorRNING SESSION. 

Presiding, Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
President, ‘fhe University of Chicago. 
Speakers: 

“Petroleum,” R. C. Holmes, President, 
The Texas Company. 

“Railroads—len Years After,” W. B. 
Storey, President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. 

“Rubber,” Harvey S. Firestone, jr., 
Vice-President, Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. 

“Electricity,” Matthew S. Sloan, Pres- 
ident, New York Edison Company. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Merchandising,” Robert E. Wood, 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

“Steel,’”’ George M. Verity, Chairman, 
American Roiling Mill Company. 

“Agriculture,” L. J. Taber, Master, 
The National Grange. 

“Communication,” M. H. Aylesworth, 
President, The National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The Packers’ Banquet. 

Arrangements for the Dinner to 
Leaders in Education and Industry are 
completed. It will be held Wednesday 
evening, October 22, in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
under the auspices of The University 
of Chicago and the Institute, with the 
co-operation of the same organizations 
participating in the Seventh Conference 
of Major Industries. 

As previously announced, the princi- 
pal speakers will be Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the Board, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and President Glenn 
Frank of the University of Wisconsin. 
Guests of honor, who will include noted 
industrial leaders and distinguished edu- 
cators, will be presented to the audience. 
Guests of honor who have notified the 
University and the Institute that they 
definitely will be present at the dinner 
are: B. G. Dawes, Chairman of the 
Board, Pure Oil Company; Fred W. 
Sargent, President, Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company; Charles FE. 
Mitchell, Chairman of the Board, Na- 
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tional City Bank; Julius Rosenwald, 
Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company; Samuel Insull, Chairman, 
Commonwealth Edison Company; A. R. 
Erskine, President, Studebaker Corpora- 
tion; Matthew S. Sloan, President, New 
York Edison Company; Adolph Zukor, 
President, Paramount-Publix Corpora- 
tion; Stratton D. Brooks, President, 
University of Missouri; William Lowe 
Bryan, President, Indiana University; 
Harry Woodburn Chase, President, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Edward C. Elliot, 
President, Purdue University; Raymond 
M. Hughes, President, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, President, University of 
lowa; Robert S. Shaw, President, Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Sciences; Walter Williams, Act- 
ing President, University of Missouri; 
George M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Company; W. B. Mayo, 
head of the Aircraft Division, Ford 
Motor Company; Ernest R. Graham, 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White; 
M. W. Cresap, Chairman of the Board, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Ralph Budd, 
President, Great Northern Railroad; L. 
A. Downs, President, Illinois Central 
System; Carl R. Gray, President, Union 
Pacific System; H. A. Scandrett, Presi- 
dent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad; Arthur Reynolds, 
Chairman of the Board, Continental IIli- 
nois Bank & Trust Company; George B. 
Everitt, President, Montgomery, Ward 
& Company; J. T. Pirie, President, Car- 
son Pine Scott & Company; E. C. Sams, 
President, J. C. Penney Company; R. E. 
Wood, President, Sears, Koebuck & 
Company; U.S. Senator Arthur Capper, 
Publisher, Capper Publications; Adolph 
S. Ochs, Publisher, New York Times; 
Walter A. Strong, President, The Chi- 
cago Daily News Company; William 
Allen White, owner and editor, Em- 
poria Daily and Weekly Gazette; C. W. 
Nash, President, The Nash Motors Com- 
pany; Charles S. Pearce, President, Col- 
gate, Palmolive, Peet Company; A. W. 
Robertson, Chairman of the Board, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; C. E. Huff, President, Farm- 
ers’ Union; Adolph Lewisohn, President, 
Adolph Lewisohn and Sons. 
——Ye—-- 

CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT. 

An outstanding program of entertain- 
ment will be one of the features of 
the Institute’s twenty-fifth annual Con- 
vention. 

The Dinner Dance and Entertainment 
will be held Monday, October 20, at 7:00 
p. m. in the Main Dining Room of the 
Drake Hotel. A brilliant program has 
been arranged for this event, including 
the Welsh Imperial Singers, Britain’s 
greatest male ensemble; Lorna Doone 
Jackson, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company; Ruth Pryor, 
premier danseuse, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, with the members of 
the Civic Opera ballet in “The Flight of 
the Bumble-Bee;” and Raymond Koch, 
baritone of the American Opera Com- 
pany. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany orchestra will play for the danc- 
ing. 

The Theatre Party. 

On Tuesday evening the ladies from 
out of town will be taken to see “Strike 
Up the Band,” the musical comedy by 
George Gershwin playing at the Sel- 
wyn Theatre. Ladies from outside of 
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Chicago and suburbs will attend as 
guests of the Institute. Ladies living in 
Chicago may secure seats at box office 
prices. Ladies attending the theatre 
party will be escorted to the theatre 
in cabs. 

The Planetarium Trip. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
a special trip for the ladies to the Adler 
Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, 
and to the Shedd Aquarium. At the 
Planetarium, which is the only one in 
the United States, and one of the few 
in the world, one may see projected on 
the interior of the dome accurate and 
realistic reproductions of all the celes- 
tial objects that are visible to the eye. 

Entertainment at the Dinner to Lead- 
ers in Education and Industry will be in 
keeping with the high tone of the oc- 
casion. Yvonne Gall, star of the Paris 
Opera and Opera Comique, and Edward 
Johnson, leading tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, New York, will 
sing. 

~ fe 


TO STUDY FOREIGN BUSINESS. 

Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary 
of commerce, and widely known 
throughout industry as an expert in 
both domestic and foreign trade, left 
on October 18 for a tour of Europe, 
the Near East and northern Africa to 
study business and economic conditions. 
Dr. Klein believes that in the course 
of this trip valuable information may 
be obtained as to the possible begin- 
ning of an upward trend in business 
and industrial conditions abroad. Al- 
ready there are some signs of business 
recovery in Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
some other European areas, Dr. Klein 
said, but whether the upturns are 
temporary or permanent can not yet be 
told. 

~~ --ge- 

TEXAS PACKING PLANT OPENS. 

The Pinkney Packing Co., Amarillo, 
‘Tex., began slaughtering cattle and 
calves at the end of September, and 
will be ready to begin its hog opera- 
tions in the near future, according to 
reports. The old packing plant in East 
Amarillo has been overhauled by R. R. 
Pinkney and his associates and mod- 
ernized for the production of fresh and 
cured meat and meat specialties. The 
company plans to feed 200 to 250 baby 
beeves the year round, and it is hoped 
that operation of the plant and the fur- 
nishing of a nearby market will stim- 
ulate local feeding. The new company 
expects to distribute its product in the 
Texas Panhandle and adjoining terri- 
tory. 

—— fe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Oct. 11, 1930, were as fol- 
lows: 
Week Com. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 11. week. 1929 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,605 2,377 1,778 
Cows, carcasses ...... 740 534 1,196 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 528 24 437 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,324 1,036 1,667 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,461 14,844 12,368 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,382 1,394 2,690 
PO FOR iv aeeoes Us 5c 880,222 499,444 516,622 
Iacal slaughters: 
CORED | sinis oes bic c0090\8 1,796 1,627 1,413 
IE ss iouyank exe vee 2,962 2,880 1,92% 
MN is < nie erulelnce naan 16,230 16,439 16,864 
Mes ime ccecules 7,335 6,448 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 


Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


$ 7.75@ 9.75 
4.00@ 5.00 
4.00@ 5.75 


$11.50@ 14.00 
8.50@11.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice ..$ 6.50@ 8.00 
Lambs, medium 5.50@ 6.50 
Ewes, medium to choice...........+++ 2.50@ 4.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs..........- 

Hogs, medium ..........ceeeeeeeesees 
Hogs, 120 Ibs..........- 

Roughs ....-. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy . 
ng >" 


Pigs, 80-140 Ibs........... 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DEESSED. 
Choice, native heavy ....eeseseeeseeeee 2h 
Choice, native light cscs 
Native, common to fair..........+++-. 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs.............20 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs...20 
Good to choice ee nae 
Good to choice Cows .......+. ree ¢ | 
Common to fair COWS .....s+-eeeeeee-Ll 
Fresh bologna bulls.... 


BEEF CUTS. 


eee eee rere es err 


1 hinds and ribs.... 

2 hinds and ribs.... 

8 hinds and ribs.... 
No. 1 rounds 18 


. 3 rounds 
1 chucks. 

. 2 chucks. 

. 8 chucks.. 
Bolognas 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg... 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg... 
Tenderloins, 
Shoulder clods .............+. - 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal ...... 
Good to choice veal 


@i8 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


DTD Sicecdsaedcocssecéscnnsen i) 
Lambs, good .... 

Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, 
Pork tenderloins, 
Pork tenderloins, 
Shoulders, city, 

Shoulders, 
Butts, 
Butts, 
Hams, 


@27 


Western, 10@12 Ibs. .29 

fresh. 

froze 

10@12 Ibs. av 

Western, 10@ 12 4 Ng canes & 

boneless, Western 

regular, Western. ... abe 

Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg. 2 

Pienic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ‘lbs 
average ; . 1 

Pork trimmings, 

Pork trimmings, 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@16 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 4 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs, avg 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. 
Reef tongue, 

Reef tongue, 

Bacon, 

Racon, boueleas, city 
Pickled bellies, s@io Ibs. 


extra lean 


regular 50% lean.. 


ave @19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef eee 
Sweetbreads, veal ......... cccccccette 
Beef KidmeyS ......cccsccces sauedes 
— MEEETS cccccces iuunseGcabne 


26c 


15c a pound 
40c a pound 
10c a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ghop fat ...ccccccsccccccccsccccvevcecs 
Breast fat ........... 
Edible suet .. 
Cond. suet 


beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


were reer errr errr reer erg 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 ~~ _ 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..18 
Prime No. 2 veals..16 
Buttermilk No. 1...14 
Buttermilk No. 2...12 1.40 
Branded Gruby .... 8 85 
Number 3 .......... 6 ¢ 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score).. 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)........ 34 @35 

Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).....32 @s3% 
. 804 @31% 


i 30 
1.65 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extra, dozen 32 @35 
Extra, firsts, doz.. 28 @3l 
Firets ..cccccccccccccces eesrseceseesees 24 @27 
Checks 174%@18% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, 
fancy, 


@27 
@21 


via express......25 
via express....18 


Fowls, colored, 
Fowls, Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to he to eens 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...2: 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...2 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...18 @19 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to | to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, ae @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, oneal a2 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, @24 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, a2 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, | @2i 


Ducks— 
Long Island, 
Squabs—- 
White, ungraded, @40 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Broilers, under 14 Ibs................ 33. @34 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib @26 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb @24 
Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 
Young toms 
Young hens 


@24 


No. @21 


@45 
@40 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale 
New York, 
October 9, 


92 score butter at Chicago, 
Philadelphia, week ended 


prices of 
Boston and 
1930: 

Sept. 3 4 6 
Chicago ..38 874% BT" 4 37% 
N. ~ oonee 40 40 40 
Loston ...40 40 10). 1(Q--— 
Phila. ...41 41 41 41 

Wholesale 
ter—D)O0 score at 


prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
Chicago 

36 36 36 36 

cities (tubs): 
Last Since 
year. 1930. 


.510 2,586,659 £ 


Receipts of butter re 
Wk. to Pr 

Oct. 9. aah: 

Chicago. 25,895 

N. Y.... 48,768 

Loston.. 9,185 

Phila.... 10,925 

94,771 


storage 


Jan, 1.— 

1929 
478 

12/970 17,068 882/079 

117,275 7,286,258 7,601,231 


(lbs. ): 


Total 93.883 


Cold movements 
Same 
week-day 

lg ist year. 


On hand 
Oct. - 20. 


In Out 
Oct. 9. Oct. 9 
Chicago ...101,735 
New York.. 68,820 
Boston 2° 900 
Phila, - 19,940 
Total ...191,395 56,485,647 


710,141 61,804,256 


October 18, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


sulphate, bulk, per 100 
vessel Atlantic and Gulf 


Ammonium 
lbs. ex 
ports 
Ammonium 
per 100 Ib. 

Blood, dried, 


sulphate, “double 

f.a.s. New 

15-16% per unit 

Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 

B. B. d £.0.0. Gah Cactery.. 06008 3. 

Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 

Se ee ee eke 3.75 & 10¢ 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

38% A. P. A. f.o.b. fish factory...3.50 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. l 
Tankage, ground, .-10% ammonia, 

15% B. P. L. bulk 0008s 
Tankage, unground, 9@10 ammo.....3. 


Phosphates. 


foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i.f... 
Bone meal, raw, 414 
per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 


@24.00 
@28.50 
@ 9.00 


and" 50 bags, 

bulk, f.o.b. 

16% flat 
Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


50% unground.. oven 
60% unground........... 


Balti- 


@l2. 65 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Ronnd shin bones, wis 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces ... 

Flat shin bones, avg. “40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pieces @ 90.00 

Horns, i 75.00@ 200.00 


95.00@125.00 


@ 85.00 
45.00@ 
@ 


50.00 
70.00 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FA] skins 


Macufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


ONice: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 3l1st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 
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